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The chemical structure 
shown at left framing the 
trees represents cellulose in 
the language of chemistry, 
Most of the highly purified 
cellulose used in this coun. 
try is derived from wood. 
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RAYONIER RESEARCH 
in cellulose chemistry has made 
a major contribution to the rapid growth 

of the chemical textile fiber industry. 
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The basic raw material used in the 
manufacture of viscose rayon and acetate yarn 
and staple fiber is highly purified 

wood cellulose derived by chemically processing trees. 
Our research efforts over a period of years 
have resulted in production of a number of types 
of purified wood cellulose specially developed 
to provide superior characteristics required by our customers 
for making the various types of yarn and staple fiber. 


PRODUCERS OF HIGHLY PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE FOR TEXTILES, TIRE CORD, CELLOPHANE, PLASTICS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. - mitts: Hoquiam, Port Angeles, Shelton, Wash.; Fernandina, Fla. 
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NOTHING HAPP 
til a record is created 


\You can’t form a division, construct a dam, enforce a law — without records. 
When the need is speed, there is no substitute for modern business machines 
‘and office equipment. Every day, newer office systems and better business 
jmachines shorten the time between Plan and Production. 


FOR YOUR NEEDS WE HAVE NO REASON TO RECOMMEND 
ANYTHING BUT THE RIGHT MACHINES AND SYSTEMS. 
WE MAKE THEM ALL 
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315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10. N. Y. 





Wetter Water 


THE SMOKE SWELLS... the flames roar... firemen push 
into the heart of the conflagration behind a wall of spray. 
Then almost as if by magic the crackling flames die down 
... the fire is out. 

Wetter water is on the job again! 

What is this remarkable fire fighting tool? How can 
water be wetter? The answer is an astonishing chemical 
called Unox Penetrant. 

Add as little as one per cent of Unox Penetrant to water 
and a wonderful change takes place. The water actually 
becomes wetter . . . spreads rapidly and evenly . . . sinks al- 
most instantly into any even slightly porous surface. 

Sprayed on burning wallboard, wood, even bales of cot- 
ton— wetter water penetrates below the burnt outside to the 


fire beneath ... puts it out faster with less than one-third 
of the water usually needed. 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS ° 
PrEST-O-LITE Acetylene 


PYROFAX Gas + 
ACHESON Electrodes ° 








Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 
LINDE Oxygen - 


NATIONAL Carbons’ - 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes « 


is on the job 


Fire departments find that Unox Penetrant reduces fire, 
smoke and water damage... makes the fireman’s work 
safer and more efficient. It is but one example of the hun- 
dreds of materials produced by the people of Union Carbide. 
Among these products there is certainly one or more that 
will be of value to your business. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you 
use every day. Write for the illustrated booklet ** Prod - 
ucts and Processes” which tells how science and in- 
dustrv use L nion Carbide’s Alloys, Chemicals.Carbons . 
Gases and Plastics in creating things for you. Write 


for free booklet H. 


Unton CaRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals + HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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12 COMPANIES 
WHO MAKE 
THE FACTS 
AVAILABLE 


The 12 companies listed be- 
low are rendering a service to 
American industry by means 
of practical financial public 


relations. Their objective is 


better understanding between 
management and investors... 


security houses . . . the finan- 


cial press. 


As financial public relations counsel 


for these forward-looking com- 


panies, we can supply you with 
up-to-date information about their 
activities, progress, and prospects. 


Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc. 
Allen Industries, Inc. 
American Metal Products Co. 
Consolidated Grocers Corp. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Drewrys Limited U.S.A., Inc. 
Gemmer Manufacturing Co. 
Pfeiffer Brewing Company 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
St. Lawrence Corporation, Ltd. 
The Thew Shovel Company 
Tobin Packing Co., Inc. 


artley & 


ssociates. inc. 








68 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WhHitehall 3-6770 
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Back in 1945 we read in the papers that you were starting your fourth Five-Year b Fe 
Plan. We have no way of learning how it turned out. _ 


; ; . — I 

Let me tell you of another Five-Year Plan which began here in America in the ae 
same year. At that time the president of an American Corporation, Cities Service ‘ne 
Company, said this in a message to its employees and stockholders: — 








“*Planners tell us that when peace comes, the general welfare will demand a national 7: ‘ 
income twice that of our best peacetime year. That means, roughly, that each business ; 
must double its prewar activity to provide full employment, to service the national of 5 
debt, and thus keep the nation solvent. It means, to bring the matter closely home, tank 
that Cities Service, if it is to play its part on the national team, must produce and sell of t 
yearly double $285,000,000 worth of commodities and services.”’ quir 
Everyone in Cities Service pitched in and the record shows that in 1950 the com- T 
pany not only reached its goal of $570,000,000 in the sale of commodities and services tual 
but almost reached $700,000,000. This was a whale of an accomplishment when it is men 
considered that it was achieved in the face of your dour prediction that this country 
would have widespread unemployment and that capitalistic America would die. The rs PI 
record will be even harder for you to understand when I remind you that a customer on 
over here is free to do business with anyone he pleases; he makes his purchases in a — 
free competitive market. ad 
Just in case you have another Five-Year Plan coming up, keep in mind that “i 
dese _ five-year planning in free America works fine in peacetime —and works even better 
ast. when our industries are called upon to beat plowshares into swords. Char! 
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THINGS 


ne needs neither crystal ball nor 
O second sight to envision the 
major courses of action that will have 
to be taken on the diplomatic and 
economic fronts during 1951. 

With the outbreak of war in Korea, 
and as prospects for a rapid end to 
hostilities there grew dimmer and 
dimmer toward the end of last year, 
the outline of the future became 
rather obvious. Russia and her satel- 
lites have come so close to igniting 
the spark that could touch off a global 
war that it is imperative for us to pre- 
pare for just such a contingency. 

It is far better that we face this 
stern reality than shrink away from it. 
In this respect, we are indeed for- 
tunate that the public has been so 
well aware of the seriousness of the 
crisis we face. In fact, it would ap- 
pear that public thought on the sub- 
ject has not only kept abreast of that 
of the Administration, but has even 
been a step or two ahead. 

For 1951, American industry has 
been set in motion to turn out the 
machines of war. As to what this 
means to business activity in this 
country, we need only refer to Presi- 
dent Truman’s recent statement that 
we should aim for an annual output 
of 50,000 military aircraft and 35,000 
tanks—but these are only two items 
of the many that preparedness re- 
quires. 

To translate these goals into ac- 
tual equipment will call for a tre- 
mendous expansion of our labor 
supply, to say nothing of the rise 
that will have to take place in the 
number of men in our armed forces 
for whom these airplanes and tanks 
are being manufactured. 

The citizenry will 


suffer many 


Charles P. Cushing 
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headaches from our military pre- 
paredness program, and they will 
have to endure various hardships 
such as scarcities of normal civilian 
goods and smaller profit margins from 
their businesses. A heavier tax load 
will have to be borne. Yet, I believe 
the people are fully conscious of all 
this, and that they are willing to gird 
themselves for their responsibilities 
by adjusting their living standards. 


Too Much Politics 


We would all feel more comfort- 
able, however, if there were less con- 
fusion and fewer political considera- 
tions during the crisis. Realizing this, 
as the Administration certainly must, 
there should by now have been more 
realistic efforts to check the rise of 
inflation which has been steadily eat- 
ing into the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Some drastic steps in this di- 
rection must be taken. By their own 
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IN 1951 


sacrifices, the people of America are 
entitled to workable and mandatory 
price and wage controls during the 
emergency. No favors should be 
granted in this area, nor should there 
be a repetition of creating fair-haired 
favorites such as those who were 
coddled by the New Deal and more 
recently by the present Fair Deal 
Administration. 

Perhaps one of the most encourag- 
ing signs for the year 1951 is in the 
political arena. Strong leaders appear 
to be speaking out in the Halls of 
Congress for a more clearly defined 
foreign and domestic policy. These 
men are realists and not dreamers— 
and because they are men of action 
they will enjoy widespread support. 

The year 1951 will be a crucial 
year and will plague us with many 
uncertainties. But American resource- 
fulness, ingenuity and courage will 
come to the forefront, eventually 
bringing forth the peaceful world for 
which we all crave. At some future 
time, we fervently hope to be able 
to substitute the present grim picture 
with a more peaceful design. 


An afterthought: Investors may 
ask what position they should take 
during thts critical period. It is a 
materialistic thought, but it requires 
an answer. First, they must have 
faith in their nation’s destiny. Forti- 
fied with that faith, they should con- 
fine their investments to income 
producing securities of soundly estab- 
lished companies and avoid specula- 
tive war babies. In the long run, 
those who follow this procedure will 
do better than those who gamble, for 
wealth is created out of production 
and not out of ammunition. 











Fiscal Policy Will 
Be A Key Factor 


Course of inflation — and to some extent, of stock 


prices — will be importantly influenced by spending, 


taxing and debt management policies of Government 


By Allan F. Hussey 


Ithough a number of other factors 
were also involved, the inflation 
we suffered from 1939 through 1948 
was caused primarily by Federal 
deficit financing and the channeling 
of a large part of the resulting in- 
creased Government debt into the 
banks. Perhaps things will be different 
during the current war emergency ; 
although President Truman has just 
submitted to Congress a 1951-52 
budget calling for outlays of $71.6 
billion, the largest in history except 
for the 1943, 1944 and 1945 fiscal 
years, he stated that “sound public 
finance and fiscal policy require that 
we balance the budget.”” Accordingly, 
he requested $16.5 billion of extra 
taxes to accomplish this purpose. 


Serious Problem 


Clearly, if the Government succeeds 
in living within its means there can 
be no deficit financing, and no debt 
management problem other than the 
perennial one arising from the refund- 
ing of frequent maturities. But this 
problem will be a very serious one in 
1951, and will become worse in future. 
And we are not justified in assuming 
that, merely because the President 
esks Congress for 60 per cent more 
tax revenue than any ever collected 
before, such a sum will be forthcom- 
ing. Finally, expenditures in fiscal 
1953 and 1954 will be even higher 
than in 1952 unless dependable and 
lasting peace can be achieved before 
then ; there is no possibility that these 
outlays can be covered by current 
taxes. Thus, even if deficit financing 
is avoided during the next fiscal year, 
it will merely be postponed. 

The chances are that it will not 
even be postponed. Estimated budget 
receipts for the current fiscal year, 
amounting to $44.5 billion, are only 
$250 million below the 1944-45 
record; under tax laws now on the 
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books they are expected to rise to 
$55.1 billion in 1951-52. To tack on 
an additional $16.5 billion would con- 
fiscate practically the entire earnings 
of corporations and higher-bracket in- 
dividuals if it came solely from these 
sources, which are already subject 
to extremely high tax rates. And to 
raise any significant part of this vast 
sum from a sales tax, or from lower 
and medium bracket individuals, 
would not only require political cour- 
age of a higher order than Congress 
is likely to show but might well be 
inadvisable anyway. Colin Clark has 
shown the grave dangers involved in 
diverting more than a fourth of na- 
tional income to Government; this 
proportion would be exceeded by 
Federal revenues alone (for the first 
time in our history) if they are raised 
to $71.6 billion next year, with addi- 
tional billions going for State and 
local taxes. 


Non-Defense Activities 


Actually, there is no necessity for 
raising any such sum as $71.6 billion 
in Federal taxes next year, even if 
the budget is to be balanced. In as 
cynical and irresponsible a perform- 
ance as he has ever given, President 
Truman in his Budget message com- 
pletely ignored his own statement, 
made only a week earlier in his State 
of the Union message, that the Gov- 
ernment “must practice rigid econ- 
cmy in its non-defense activities.” 
All the pet Fair Deal programs—so- 
cialized medicine, the Brannan Plan, 
Federal aid to education, new public 
power projects, further expansion of 
Social Security and unemployment in- 
surance, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and establishment of a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission—have 


suddenly become vital to defense, ac-_ 


cording to the President. He claimed 
to have made a cut of $1.1 billion in 





non-defense spending, but $835 mil. 
lion of this represented a drop in the 
cost of veterans’ services and bene- 
fits, which followed automatically 
from the tapering off of education, 
training and other readjustment pro- 
grams. 


The majority of the present Con- 
gress is opposed to these controver- 
sial measures, and few have any 
chance of passage. This will trim the 
1951-52 budget materially. But it will 
remain a record non-war budget. To 
attempt to meet any large part of it 
by borrowing would be inflationary, 
but if we are to pay as we go, where 
is the money coming from? There 
can be only one answer ; it must come 
from those who now pay little or no 
tax. The Senate Finance Committee 
estimated last fall that only 38 million 
of the 60 million employed persons 
will pay income taxes under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1950, and that 87 per 
cent of the surtax net income (of the 
38 million taxpayers) remaining after 
taxes at 1951 rates would be concen- 
trated in the surtax net income 
brackets below $4,000; 77 per cent 
would be in the brackets below 
$2,000. 


Sales Tax 


Corporations and higher bracket in- 
dividuals will bear part of the load 
of new taxes. But a Federal retail 
sales tax (perhaps exempting food 
and non-luxury clothing) is also 
needed. A tax on spending is a much 
more effective anti-inflation device 
than a tax on income. 
like an extension of the personal in- 
come tax into the lower income 
brackets, would be of major assistance 
not only in avoiding deficit financing 
but also in holding demand for con- 
sumer goods and services down to 
somewhere near the level of the avail- 
able supply. If a tax program some- 
what along these general lines is en- 
ected, the danger of inflation will be 
materially lessened. 

The serious debt management 
problem arises from the mistakes 
made during the post-war years, 
when floating debt was allowed to 
mount to unheard-of heights despite 
numerous attractive opportunities to 
fund it on a long term basis. The 
low-interest-cost policy is now coming 
home to roost. The last outstanding 
issue of Treasury certificates has re- 

Please turn to page 46 
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he year just ended rounded out 

another half-century of Ameri- 
can progress in industry, social eco- 
nomics, science and the arts. 

Between 1900 and 1950 the popu- 
letion of continental United States 
almost exactly doubled: from 76 
million to 150.7 million, according 
to the enumeration now being tabu- 
lated by the Census Bureau. Of the 
present population some 15 million 
persons—the equivalent of 20 per 
cent of the number alive when the 
century was ushered in—may be said 
to have witnessed, and to have played 
apart in, this country’s amazing tran- 
sition from a rural nation in what 
was still called the “new world” to 
adominant position as a world power. 


World Leader 


Now, as we enter the second half 
of the century, America leads the 
world in productive capacity. It is 
foremost in scientific achievement and 
virtual arbiter of international destin- 
ies, with the free nations of the entire 
world looking to it not alone for in- 
spiration and guidance but, as well, 
for material assistance and the means 
for survival against aggressor nations. 
What lies ahead? The pace of prog- 
tess, which has accelerated so rapidly 
in the past decade, gives no sign of 
siowing, and the next half-century 
well may see far greater growth and 
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A Look Ahead—1951-2000 


| In the first half of the century this country grew from 


arural nation to a world power. Pace of expansion has 


accelerated, and still greater achievements are ahead 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


expansion than that of the first fifty 
years. The year 2000 not incon- 
ceivably may find the United States 
playing relatively a still more domi- 
nant role in industry, social advance- 
ment and scientific achievement, and 
the acknowledged head of a world 
family of free nations. 

Conditions today resemble those of 
the first year of the century only ‘n 
that, first, we continue under a 
flexible capitalistic system which has 
shown adaptability to every shift in 
the economy; no change or overturn 
is likely here. 

Second, the world continues to be 
dependent upon basic resources. 
While atomic power, for instance, 
may largely displace other sources of 
energy before the end of the century, 
this, like all other fuels and energy 
sources—whether coal, oil or water 
—is primarily of the earth. It is man’s 
persistence in ferreting out and de- 
veloping the resources of nature and 
his ingenuity in devising applications 
and processes, that account in great 
measure for the progress made since 
cave-man days. And at no time, any- 
where, has such persistence and in- 
genuity found greater expression than 
in America in the past half-century— 
climaxed by the cracking of the atom 
of uranium 235 and the release of its 
energy. 

This accomplishment, which ranks 






with the first discovery of a way to 
make fire, made possible the develop- 
ment of a fusioning process for re- 
leasing energy from hydrogen, and 
the second half of the century started 
off, in its first week, with selection 
of the site for the $165 million Gov- 
ernment-du Pont plant to-make com- 
ponents for the H-bomb. While, as 
with plutonium-derived power, the 
initial use of hydrogen atomic energy 
may be for destruction, it is likely 
that within a comparatively few 
years atomic power will be applied to 
industrial, marine, transportation and 
other uses. By the year 2000 the 
Smithsonian Institution may have on 
display specimens of gasoline, coal 
and other pre-atomic power fuels, 
and will be indexing diesel locomo- 
tives and gasoline-driven vehicles 
along with Dobbin, steam locomotives 
and vanished Americans. 

The invention of many devices now 
in every-day civilian use was born 
of wartime necessity, and war also 
speeded development of others— 
radio, radar, television for examples. 
The next fifty years will see great 
advances in electronics and its allied 
fields. The new tie-up between tele- 
vision and the telephone, and the use 
of radio in commercial telegraphing, 
may point toward an eventual mer- 
ger of the three means of communica- 
tion. In 2000, telephone users may 
be brought face-to-face on a TV 
screen, permitting close examination 
of goods or equipment needed in a 
hurry or offered for sale. A sort of 
preview of this type of future busi- 
ness is shown on TV screens today, 
with demonstrators offering to send 
this-or-that gadget on receipt of a 
telephoned order. Possibly the seller 
of the future will despatch the article 
immediately by guided air-express (a 
development of the death-dealing 
guided missile now having its try-out 
in war) which will deliver the article 
on the buyer’s doorstep. 


Time-Saving Efforts 


Time is money, and one constant 
endeavor of industry is to cut pro- 
duction time. The assembly line, mass 
production, new processes and im- 
proved machinery all aim at that goal. 
Underground mechanized coal mining 
already is stepping up production 
while cutting labor costs and increas- 


Please turn to page 53 
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Which Industries 


Have the Best Outlook ? 


Business in general should be good in 1951, but 


prosperity won't be shared equally. These industries 


should do appreciably better than the general average 


By Joseph R. Lasser 


_penagee for defense holds the 
key to prospects for America’s in- 
dustries in 1951. The current year 
will see significant changes in the 
composition of the nation’s output as 
more and more manufacturing facili- 
ties and resources are devoted to our 
rearmament program. A pattern al- 
ready is taking shape. Military and 
foreign aid budgets have been boost- 
ed from $17 billion per year to ap- 
proximately $50 billion annually. 
The first economic controls have 
been initiated and more will follow. 

Current trends make it evident that 
there will be substantial shifts in the 
type of goods produced this year. 
Consumer durables appear certain to 
become a casualty of our armament 
effort and civilian supplies of some 
soft goods such as textiles will be 
limited because of large purchases by 
the armed services. 

Further inflation seems unavoid- 
able. While price and wage controls 
may have a dampening effect, they 
cannot do more than restrain the up- 
trend in prices. 


Best Situated 


These factors plus a heavier tax 
burden will shape the performance of 
American business in the months to 
come. Industries with the best out- 
look are those which will be most 
stimulated by defense production and 
at the same time enjoy sheltered tax 
positions. This does not imply that 
companies in this category will neces- 
sarily report the greatest gains over 
1950, since some of these enterprises 
participated fully in last year’s boom. 

Steel, for example, has an assured 
outlook but despite excellent pros- 
pects is not in a position to show 
marked gains over 1950. Operations 
in the past twelve months have been 
virtually at capacity, and it is obvious 
that steel company earnings cannot 
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Glenn L. Martin 


rise significantly. While outturn 
may rise somewhat this year, higher 
taxes and accelerated depreciation 
may reduce profits even though the 
boom in steel continues. 

Paper is in somewhat similar sta- 
tus. In 1950, more than 24 million 
tons of paper and paperboard were 
produced, a 19 per cent increase over 
1949 and a new all-time record. Op- 
erations were at 99.3 per cent of 
capacity, a rate which leaves little 
room for appreciable increases. Prices 
are firm and demand is strong, indi- 
cating that profits will remain good 
but physical volume of sales has no 
chance of appreciable expansion. 

A high rate of industrial produc- 
tion implies large usage of power and 
excellent revenues for utilities. Here 
again is an industry which made a 
commendable showing in 1950. Con- 
sumption reached a record breaking 
280 billion kwhrs last year, up 12.5 
per cent from 1949, Net income rose 
seven per cent to $820 million. In- 
vestors have been wary of utility 
equities because of their fixed rates 
while costs have no ceilings but 
the special treatment accorded the 
power and light industry under the 
EPT law of 1950 has definitely im- 
proved utilities’ earnings prospects. 


No doubt, new and more burdensome }.. 
levies will be enacted in 1951 but if ‘ 











ghest C 





future provisions follow the precedent we a ] 
. Feed Jetion a 
established by the 1950 legislation, a |? dustry 
great majority of the utility com. pte 
panies could realize substantial gains e J 
from increased power sales. ayn 
Agricultural equipment makers, . tatio 
chemical manufacturers, — electrical = -_ 
equipment producers, textile and tire ale a 
and rubber firms all turned in excel- ian th 
lent performances last year and exceptio 


should do so again. 

The defense program not only - 
means the continuance of prosperous 
conditions for some industrial groups, 
but it will bring about higher earn- 
ings in several fields. Railroads and 
aircraft manufacturers are outstand- | 
ing in this respect. Net income for | 
Class I railroads, estimated at $750 
million for 1950, is likely to equal or 
exceed the 1942 record total of $902 
million this year. Official estimates 
are that freight volume in 1951 will | 
exceed the wartime peak, while pas- | 
senger revenues should show notable ‘ 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber the I 
lent tax position, earnings prospects — |only 
are very good. ‘ever, 
Progressively higher goals in the sits 1 
size of the Air Force mean capacity — maje 
production for the air frame makers Si 
and engine manufacturers for some the] 
time to come. Plans now call for the of m 
production of 550 planes per month  ‘ifly 
in order to reach a goal of 84 groups [asi 
by July 1, 1952. With current output curt 
at only half that rate, volume and mot 
earnings should advance substantially. test 
Petroleum, non-ferrous metals and inet 
other extractive companies are also ing 
strongly situated. The Bureau of fan 
Mines has predicted that domestic de- — 4me 
mand for oil in 1951 will be 7.6 per fun 
cent above last year which was the  |ita 
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highest on record. High earnings in 
the 1946-1949 period and large de- 
pletion allowances place the petroleum 
industry in a favorable tax status, 
pointing toward sustained high profits 
inthe year ahead. Copper, zinc, lead 
ad aluminum today are at higher 
quotations than at the start of last 
year and prospects are that some 
prices may increase further. Supplies 
jof all these metals are tight with the 
exception of lead; demand is strong 








. recent weeks the pattern of 
the Defense program and _ its 
probable impact on the national econ- 
<omy, has been taking definite shape, 
despite the fact that there still is con- 
siderable uncertainty concerning fur- 
ther measures designed to slow the 
pace of inflation. 

From the very outset of the trouble 
in Korea it was evident that the econ- 
\ omy would undergo a change because 
of the importance of speeding up the 
production of war materiel, which 
pointed also to an accelerated stock- 
piling program. But it was not im- 
‘mediately clear just what industries 
iwould be affected by the changeover 
irom a peacetime economy, or what 
“~ompanies in various industries would 
fer or benefit once a Defense pro- 
glam got under way. At that time, 
the Korean situation was viewed as 
nly a “police action” which, how- 
ever, had forced the nation to realize 
sis unpreparedness to engage in a 
major conflict should one develop. 

Since then, the trend of the war in 
the East has forced a quick succession 
of moves to place the country, as rap- 
illy as possible, on a ready-for-war 
asis. Credit regulations aimed at 
jurtailing instalment buying of auto- 
nobiles and of household appliances, 
lestrictions on mortgage lending and 
increased down-payments new hous- 
ing, higher bank reserve requirements, 
tans on the use of copper and other 
tmetals for the manufacture of non- 

‘unctional items, re- activation of 
tand-by synthetic rubber plants, steel 
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and production has given signs of 
increasing. 

Better business in 1951 for rail 
equipment makers, mail order houses, 
air transport enterprises, machine tool 
companies, shipping and shipbuilding 
firms should bring higher earnings for 
corporations in these fields. In some 
cases, such as air transport and ship- 
building, new peaks may not be at- 
tained until after 1951; continuance 
of a garrison economy may bring even 


favor issues of this type, and they appear to have above- 


laverage attraction as investments for the longer term 


allocations, price rollbacks, and a rise 
in the minimum margin on security 
purchases and short sales, have come 
along in quick succession, most of 
them since the President’s somewhat 
belated national emergency proclama- 
tion issued last month. Military orders 
are coming forward in increasing vol- 
ume and are expected to reach flood 
proportions within a few months. The 
country no longer is content to wiggle 
an admonitory finger at aggressor na- 
tions; it is taking off its coat. 
Stocks gradually are segregating 
into three broad classifications, (1) 
those which will benefit directly in a 
near-war economy, (2) those which 
will find it increasingly difficult, as 
the saying is, to turn an honest penny, 
and (3) stocks representing corpora- 
tions which should do equally well in 
either war or peace. In consequence, 
the investor now has the opportunity 
of adding to his portfolio issues which 
are favored by the type of economy 
now taking shape, and which possess, 


higher revenues and income in 1952 
and 1953, depending, of course, on 
the nature of taxes and controls. 

Our military plans will shape the 
progress and results of industry for 
some time to come and American in- 
vestors should gear their thinking to 
this premise. The customary stand- 
ards of statistical analysis should be 
followed but the impact of defense 
preparations must be carefully con- 
sidered by investors. 


12 Stocks That Should Do Well in 1951 


The sort of economy that seems to be taking shape should 


in addition, above-average attraction 
for long term holding. By confining 
new purchases to issues in that cate- 
gory commitments in speculative “war 
babies” are avoided. 

The 12 stocks tabulated are sug- 
gested for serious consideration by 
the investor seeking reasonable in- 
come and possibilities of price appre- 
ciation from issues having above- 
average longer term attraction. The 
list covers a broad range of industries. 
As the Defense situation now shapes 
up, all of them give promise of sharing 
substantially in the near-war pro- 
gram, either directly or as suppliers 
of components or services to units 
actively engaged in producing mili- 
tary materiel, equipment or supplies. 
Higher taxes and increased costs nat- 
urally may cut into unit margins, but 
over-all earnings should compare well 
with 1950. 

All have good dividend records, the 
seniors in this respect being Pacific 
Lighting, which dates its uninter- 
rupted payments from 1887, and 
Union Carbide & Carbon, which has 
made payments in every year since 
1917. With the exception of Southern 
Pacific, all have paid dividends since 
1936 or earlier. 


12 Stocks With Attractive 1951 Prospects 


-———Earned Per Share————, 





-—Annual—, 7-Nine Months— -——Dividends—_,_ Recent 
1948 1949 1949 1950 Since 1949 1950 Price 
American Smelting ... $13.47 $8.22 $6.51 $8.45 1936 $5.00 $6.00 77 
Container Corporation. 5.06 4.23 2.87 3.77 1936 2.00 2.75 35 
p re a4.18 a5.51 4.37 4.03 1936 1.73 2.43 43 
Gen. Amer. Transport’n 5.73 5.62 417 3.38 1919 3.00 3.00 57 
Mid-Continent Pet..... 13.28 6.50 4.82 5.51 1934 3.00 3.25 60 
National Distillers..... 3.37 3.03 1.98 2.02 1935 2.00 2.00 27 
Pacific Lighting....... 3.96 2.86 c3.18 5.01 1887 3.00 3.00 49 
Southern Pacific....... 10.26 8.07 5.81 9.28 1942 5.00 5.50 68 
Sperry Corporation.... 4.32 2.62 b1.82 b2.10 1934 2.00 2.00 33 
Texas Gulf Sulphur..... 7.25 7.14 5.57 6.05 1921 5.00 5.50 95 
Union Carbide........ 355 if 2.31 3.45 1917. 2.00 2.50 56 
United Biscuit........ 5.36 5.35 3.99 3.27 1928 1.60 1.80 30 
a—Years ended November 30. b—Six months. c—Twelve months to September 30. 
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Aircraft Production 
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Year (Units) in Thousands) (Thousands) High Low 
1946... 2.00. 36,204 9,153 $722,896 183.1105 
AIRCRAFT 1947... 0... 17950 171070 848.244 1128 789 
LC: 9,5089 22,033 1,185,893 131.5— 926 
iy OEE 6,089 45,442 1,570,000 119.0— 963 
re E6,097 246,025 E2,000,000 179.7—116.3 
Rev. Passenger Express & Freight Average Passenger 
Miles Flown Carried Fare Per Mile Stock Price Index 
Year (Thousands) (Thousand Ton-miles) (Cents) High Low 
ee 5,903,111 38,085 4.5 503.1—275 5 
AIR TRANSPORT : eee 6,010,628 63,747 5.1 323.9—2172 
ee 5,822,540 100,207 5.75 2632-1178 
is cakiae> 6,572,064 121,519 5.8 240.2—193,3 
6. | £5.727,000 £104,860 E6.02 339.4—220 6 
Truck & Bus Average —Stock Price Index 
Year Car Production Production Hourly Earnings igh Low x. 
1996. .0 0.56 2,148,699 940,851 $1.333 166.0— 98.9 
AUTOMOBILES 1947.0 0..0.. 3,558,178 1,239,744 1.473 132.4—108 1 
1948........ 3,909,270 1,376,155 1.611 133.9—1066 
1949.00.00, 5,108,800 1,237,700 1.696 141.6—106.3 
a 6,955,000 E1,340,000 £1.749 205.8—143.4 
Total Dwelling Building Materials 
New Construction Units Started Cost Index —Stock Price Index, 
Year (Millions) (Thousands) (1926 = 100) High Low 
1946........ $10,458 671 132.2 161.8—115,7 
BUILDING 1947.00... 13.977 849 179.5 13791066 
tan SEE 18,775 931 199.1 137.7—111.7 
1949.0... 00. 22,594 1,025 193.4 132.7—100.0 
ae F25,850 E1,300 2203.3 143.3—109.5 
Production Index Wholesale Prices Fertilizer Tag Sales Stock Price Index, 
Year (1935-1939 — 100) (1926 = 100) (Thousands of Short Tons) High Low 
ae oe 236 99.8 8,712 151.8—115.3 
CHEMICALS 1947........ 251 118.7 8568 13491190 
1948........ 254 126.8 9,252 136.9—115.9 
on eee 240 117.5 9,716 159.3—121.9 
ee h260 2119.4 h9,847 209.9—158.5 
Copper Prices 
Copper Output Av. at N. Y. Refiners Copper Imports Stock Price Index 
Year (Refined Short Tons) (Cents Per Pound) (Short Tons) High Low 
re 604,071 13.9 393,275 147.1—103.7 
COPPER 1047.1... 1,196,393 21.0 413,888 123.8—1067 
LORS 25 osaas< 1,233,697 224 506,786 143.4—105.6 
a 1,056,463 19.4 571,899 130.3— 96.2 
1950). .cxde3% E1,266,545 20.8 £447,778 166.9—113.4 
Radio Advertising Sales Stock Price Index~ 
Year Radio Sets Produced TV Sets Produced (Thousands) High Low 
1946........ 16,000,000 6,476 $193,008 221.3—109.6 
ELECTRONICS og ere 20,000,000 178,571 190,932 129.3— 974 
a 16,500,000 975,000 198,996 170.7—104.5 
ED oi ais a E11,400,000 2,700,000 170,000 163.9—115.0 
i Ore F14,000,000 127,500,000 £135,724 254.8—147.8 
Prices Rec’d Subsidies 
Cash Farm Income by Farmers Paid Farmers —Stock Price Index 
Year (Millions) (1910-14 100) Parity Ratio (Millions) High Low 
: $25,636 233 $772 160.5—107.3 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 1947... 0.0... 30,328 278 120 314 141.7—113.0 
LC 30,801 285 110 257 151.2—120.7 
4D sc ek 28,312 249 185 133.8—106.0 
Lc h25,485 256 100 g224 160.7—120.3 
- Consumption———_—__—_,, Personal Consumption 
(Pounds Per Capita) Expenditures For All Foods —Stock Price Index 
Year Vegetables Fruits (Millions) High Low 
ee 46.60 21.80 $42,344 163.0—130.8 
FOOD 1 eT OT 40.00 18.20 48,962 142.4—120.6 
LL. ae 36.50 17.70 52,935 130.4—113.4 
a 38.30 17.50 58,000 141.3—115.4 
7, E38.50 F.17.70 £60,500 152.4—136.0 





c—Through August. f—Through September. g—Through October. h—Through November. 
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E—Estimated. 
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FOR LEADING INDUSTRIES 





AIRCRAFT—Although present type 
aircraft is much more complicated than 
in World War II, availability of plants 
and machine tool reserves should enable 
the industry to triple output within one 
year. Funds obligated for fiscal 1951 
now total nearly $9.2 billion for the Air 


Force, Army and Navy (plus $1.1 bil- 
lion committed under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program), compared 
with $2.7 billion in fiscal 1950 and $1.7 
billion in fiscal 1949. Employment is ex- 
pected to reach 500,000 by midsummer 
vs. 256,000 as of June 1950. Total 1950 


sales of 15 airframe, engine and pro- 
peller companies are estimated at about 
$2.0 billion vs. $1.5 billion in 1949. All 
major companies are expected to report 
a net profit after taxes with income be- 
fore renegotiation and retroactive excess 
profits tax much higher than in 1949. 





AIR TRANSPORT—Further gains are 
expected for the scheduled airline indus- 
try this year following new highs in 
ali categories in 1950. Passenger-miles 
flown, totaling 10.2 billion, gained 16.7 
per cent over 1949, the previous record 
year; cargo traffic amounted to 213.6 


million ton-miles, up 19.7 per cent, and 
73.3 million mail ton-miles bettered 
year-earlier results by 11.6 per cent. The 
Air Transport Association estimates last 
year’s net operating income at $66.6 mil- 
lion, up 46.9 per cent, while the 16 do- 
mestic trunk airlines alone are expected 


to report more than double 1949 net 
operating income of slightly less than 
$25 million. Estimated industry profits 
were “slightly under five per cent” on 
net assets employed in airline operations 
vs. 3.3 per cent in 1949. 





AUTOMOBILES—Passenger car out- 
put in the first 1951 half is expected to 
be cut 20 to 25 per cent below the year 
earlier rate, although the latter period 
included the 100-day Chrysler strike. 
Moreover, the cumulative effect of de- 
fense orders and limitations on material 
supplies may reduce full-year produc- 


tion by 25 per cent or more. Over $2 
billion in Government orders are cur- 
rently on the automobile makers’ books 
and many additional orders will be 
placed as 1951 progresses. Scare buying 
stimulated automobile demand last year 
and may bolster 1°51 sales sufficiently 
to offset at least partially the dampening 


effect of credit restrictions on both new 
and used cars. The industry has been 
singled out as the first major testing 
ground for price control. Government 
price, wage and tax policies will largely 
determine how 1951 profits compare with 
re exceptionally favorable results of 
1950. 





BUILDING—Primarily reflecting tight- 
ened restrictions on mortgage credit, 
new residential home starts are expected 
to decline to 600,000 units or less from 
the estimated 1.3 million starts last year. 
Offsetting this to some extent will be 
an estimated 17 per cent gain in factory 
construction and a 25 per cent increase 


in the building of warehouses, office and 
loft buildings. Farm construction is ex- 
pected to rise 15 per cent and educa- 
tional facilities about ten per cent. A 
69 per cent decline in the erection of 
social and recreational establishments 
is expected as well as a 14 per cent 
drop in the building of stores, garages 


and restaurants and 25 per cent declines 
in church and hospital construction. 
Public works projects, including harbor 
improvements, roads and repairs to ex- 
isting works and structures will continue 
to some extent at least because of their 
importance from a military standpoint. 





CHEMICALS—tThe strategic impor- 
tance of basic chemicals in the present 
economy suggests that the leading in- 
dustry producers will increase total out- 
put during 1951. Heavier demand for 
antibiotic drugs has resulted in a firmer 
price structure. Industrial alcohol de- 
mand has been stimulated by the ex- 


panded synthetic rubber program; and 
ammonia, glycerine and benzene are 
also among those chemicals vital in the 
production of armaments and munitions. 
Production of an increasing number of 
synthetic fibres is being stepped up by 
leading industry units, opening up new 
income sources, and replacing wool in 


ever-increasing volume. Research ex- 
penditures—traditionally high in this in- 
dustry—are being enlarged under the 
impetus of military necessity. The in- 
dustry will undoubtedly be penalized to 
some extent by the new excess profits 
tax, but the average producer is better 
situated than during World War II. 





COPPER—Production gains in 1950 
were moderate, but well sustained ship- 
ments and higher prices resulted in sat- 
isfactory earnings gains—in_ contrast 
with the disappointing results of the 
previous year when shipments and prices 
suffered sharp declines. Copper prices 
averaged 20.8 cents per pound last year 


vs. 19.4 cents in 1949. The 1951 outlook 
is tied in with the rearmament program 
under which huge quantities of vital 
metals will be consumed. Stockpiling 
presently is absorbing large amounts of 
the metal, and at least 120,000 tons will 
be stockpiled in the first six months of 
the current year. Profits in the first 


half of 1951 are expected to be at the ° 
rate established in the final half of - 
1950 but as the year progresses in- . 
creased wages and other costs, together 
with the EPT, doubtless will result in 
some moderation of the profits gains. 





ELECTRONICS—tThe radio-television 
industry last year attained a position 
as one of the top peacetime industries 
in this country. Capacity since 1941 had 
increased 500 per cent and in 1950 TV 
production had expanded to 7.5 million 
sets. Radio production exceeded the 
1949 level, output attaining 14 million 


sets. Manufacturers’ gross dollar vol- 
ume is estimated at better than $1.7 
billion, highest in peacetime history, and 
the industry’s earnings increased ap- 
proximately 120 per cent. However, this 
year at least 50 per cent of the indus- 
try’s facilities will produce electronic 
equipment for defense; the impact should 


be felt by summer. Material restrictions 
and shortages of parts will necessitate a 
drastic production cut, with civilian out- 
put conceivably dropping as much as 75 
per cent. But with this largely offset by 
military business, earnings should show 
a much smaller decline from 1950 re- 
sults. 





FARM IMPLEMENTS—tThe reversal 
of the downward trend of farm income 
which occurred during 1950 is expected 
to continue in the current year. Total 
farm output probably will increase in 
line with larger crop goals by the Agri- 
culture Department and prices of most 
agricultural products are likely to rise 


to higher levels. With no restrictions 
on production and with demand for 
their products bolstered by rising na- 
tional income, farmers should increase 
their demand for modern productive 
machinery. Thus, market prospects for 
the agricultural equipment producers are 
favorable. The principal uncertainty in 


the industry picture is the availability 
of materials (particularly steel) and 
labor. Some decline in machinery pro- 
duction may occur, but should be held 
to relatively small proportions. Thus, 
a good year is in prospect for the in- 
dustry even though results may not fully 
match those of 1950. 





FOOD—Continued expansion in food 
consumption may be expected in view 
oj} increasing military requirements, 
high consumer income and population 
growth. Meat packers will be in a fa- 
vorable position because of an abund- 
ance of livestock as well as generally 
higher prices. Demand for canned fruits, 
fish and vegetables is expected to be 


large and profit margins should be well 
maintained. Consumption of milk and 
other dairy products will remain at a 
high level. Imposition of food price 
controls would introduce operating dif- 
ficulties for the whole industry, but the 
better situated units were able to show 
satisfactory earnings during the last war. 
Soft drink manufacturers are meeting 


with little resistance to increased prices | 
and are expected to report year-to-year 
gains in earnings and volume. Sales of 
distilled spirits will be stimulated by in-' 
creased disposable income and a short-, 
age of durable goods. Beer sales will: 
probably increase over 1950 and brew-: 
ers’ profits should benefit from higher 
prices and sales concentration. — 
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Diesel Engine 
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‘00 --Stock Price Index 
Year (Millions) (1935-39 = 100) (Thous, of H. P.) High Low 
eee $325.4 240 9,500 154.6—107.8 

MACHINERY ne 300.1 276 E13,000 123.1— 99.4 
oe re 285.0 277 E15,500 134.0—103.4 
eee 249.1 234 E13,000 120.0— 973 
cc (ae E288.0 h307 E13,000 153.4—114,7 

Retail Gasoline 
——_—Domestic Production————. Average Prices 
(In Thousands of Barrels) Crude Price (Cents Per Gallon) Stock Price Index~ 

Year Crude Gasoline (Per. Bbl.) Ex-Tax Tax High Low 

PETROL ae 1,733,939 748,411 1.36 14.69 6.08  — 169.8—133.2 
= RO EUM ne 1,856,987 814,841 1.90 16.93 6.18 169.1—134.4 
Lo 2,020,185 895,913 Zan 19.54 6.34 202.1—147.6 

| ee 1,840,307 961,758 2.57 20.27 6.52 179.1—148.4 

2, | Sere E1,973,000 E1,015,000 @2.57 20.12 6.67 230.4—165.7 





Steam Locomotives 


Diesel-Electric 


Freight Car 




















--Stock Price Index 
Year Installed Locomotives Installed Deliveries High Low 
RAILROAD 1946........ 83 480 41,955 153.5—105.5 
R EQUIPMENT a, Se 72 771 68,522 127.5—103.1 
A cies tista at 86 1,397 112,634 117.3— 85.7 
1949.00... 57 1,808 92,562 90.6— 74.8 
| E13 E2,332 43,99] 104.3— 77.6 
Carloadings Gross Revenues Net Income --Stock Price Index, 
Year (Millions) (Millions) ( Millions) High Low 
RAILROADS 1946........ 41.3 $7,627.7 $297.1 168.8—104.0 
1947........ 44.5 8,684.9 478.9 122.8— 923 
oe, eee 42.7 9,671.6 700.0 129.5— 92.6 
bo re 35.9 8,572.0 439.7 107.5— 87.0 
Os, | rr 38.9 h8,545.3 e750.0 145.4—102.5 
- Sales-——— ——, Disposable 
Total Retail Sales Dept. Stores Chains & Mail Order Income --Stock Price Index— 
Year (Billions) (1935-30 = 100) (Billions) (Billions) High Low 
RETAIL TRADE a ee $100.3 264 $21.1 $158.9 208.4—150.5 
OE ck 05.5 118.9 286 25.3 169.5 164.2—137.0 
op OR Oe 130.0 302 27.9 188.4 164.7—133.9 
See 128.2 286 27.2 187.4 171.5—143.2 
<a 4128.1 2302 g23.2 t198.6 197.0—163.0 
Ingot Production Steel Shipments Finished Steel Prices ;-Stock Price Index— 
Year (Thous. of Net Tons) (Thous. of Net Tons) (Cents Per Lb.) High Low 
STEEL i eee 66,603 48,776 2.686 159.5—118.9 
See 84,894 63,057 3.014 138.3—110.9 
pn OO 88,640 65,973 3.434 153.6—120.6 
a ee 77,978 58,104 3.714 135.4—104.6 
ee 96,713 h65,516 3.862 209.9—1 36.1 
= —_———Consumption or Deliveries ——-——¥-__—____ 
(In Million Pounds) 7-Stock Price Index— 
Year Cotton Wool Rayon Yarn High Low 
TEXT ee 4,803.6 620.4 841.2 312.0—206.1 
EXTILES ree 4.688 536.4 951.6 236.2—190.1 
1948........ 4,447.2 496.8 1,100.4 272.1—199.6 
1949........ 3,114.8 350.7 1,026.7 243.3—191.0 
~~ ree 24,644.3 {323.2 h1,135.8 341.0--224.3 
Orig. Equipment Total 
Replacement Shipments Shipments Shipments 7-Stock Price Index— 
Year (Thousands) (Thousands) (Thousands) High Low 
TIRES 1946........ 65,490 15,310 82,312 307.4—207.1 
re 62,871 25,056 91,183 237.8—167.8 
a, eee 49,126 26,840 77,775 195.7—112.1 
sn  SeTEEETE 43,522 31,570 76,562 190.0—157.0 
eee 248,711 234,884 287,749 292.9—192.3 
KWH Output Gross Revenues Net Earnings --Stock Price Index—, 
Year (In Billions) (Millions) (Millions) High Low 
UTILITIES 1946........ 223 $3,127 $651 132.6—107.1 
or 255 3,480 656 117.4— 94.9 
1948........ 282 3,903 670 102.4— 91.8 
1949......., 289 4,143 769 104.3— 92.3 
ee 330 25,040 E820 113.7—101.2 





f—Through September. 
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g—Through October. h—Through November. E—Estimated. 


t—For three quarters. 
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ywACHINERY—The beginning of 1950 
jought the first upturn in machine tool 
output in seven years, production having 
jopped from a World War II peak of 
33 billion in 1942 to $250 million in 
049. The Korean crisis then trans- 
jormed this upturn into a flood of orders 
and today the industry has the largest 


———— 


backlog in relation to shipments in its 
history. Only a small part of the new 
business represents direct defense orders, 
most of it constituting replacements of 


‘less productive machines. Despite the 


tremendous volume of unfilled orders, 
estimated at about 12 times the rate of 
current monthly output, the industry is 


not likely to duplicate in full its World 
War II performance. Because of the 
large amount of equipment left over 
from the last war, machine tool output 
will be well under the 1942 peak al- 
though it should exceed the levels of 
the past two years by very good margins. 





PETROLEUM—With minor  excep- 
fons every division of the industry set 
new records in 1950. Reflecting the 
uptrend in industrial activity, crude pro- 
duction, refinery output and products 
consumption were at top levels. While 
‘lower average prices and higher taxes 
held earnings below the 1948 peak, the 





year established itself in second place by 
topping 1949; dividends, however, were 
at a new peak. Crude prices were satis- 
factory and generally firm, with State 
commissions holding crude output in 
balance with refining needs. Total de- 
mand for products averaged about 


6,750,000 barrels daily, vs. 6,120,000 bar- 


rels in 1949. Imports rose; exports 
declined. Military demands increased to 
about two per cent of total output and 
are expected to rise to about five per 
cent, but the industry is confident of its 
ability to meet 1951 demands, defense 
and civilian. Another year of very satis- 
factory earnings seems in prospect. 





RAIL EQUIPMENT—Railroad equip- 
ment makers are facing excellent earn- 
ings for 1951. The freight car building 
program for which the NPA has allo- 
cated the necessary steel is to carry at 
‘least into the middle of 1952 on a turn- 
out of a minimum of 10,000 cars a 


month. But the 10,000 car a month rate 
probably will not be reached before 
April or May. The independent manu- 
facturers are expected to turn out 70 to 
80 per cent of each month’s quota of 
new cars with the balance coming from 
railroad shops and private carline com- 


panies. There may also be some 
passenger car building for military re- 
quirements. Record demand for diesel 
locomotives places manufacturers of this 
type of power in an especially favorable 
position. 





RAILROADS—The armament pro- 
gram is certain to bring a substantial 
increase in both freight and passenger 
trafic this year, and revenues are headed 
lor sharp gains over 1950 levels. The 
roads will have to contend with higher 


‘ 


wages and other costs, but these influ- 
ences should be more than offset by 
other factors. Rapid dieselization of 
motive power is bringing substantial op- 
erating economies, and the railroads’ 
sheltered EPT position will permit sub- 


stantial proportions of operating income 
gains to be carried down to net earnings. 
In fact, some estimates place expected 
1951 earnings of the Class I roads within 
striking distance of the all-time record 
of $902 million. 





RETAIL TRADE—Reflecting higher 
consumer incomes and higher prices as 
well as war-stimulated buying, dollar 
volume of retail trade last year was up 
some 10 per cent over 1949 and earnings 
{were generally larger, despite higher 
taxes. Although wage controls this year 


are likely, the possibility of still higher 
wage rates and the extension of over- 
time payments should tend to swell per- 
sonal incomes. Thus, an increase in 
spending and in sales is forecast for the 
first half of the current year at least, 
with dollar sales bettering the compara- 


tive 1950 level by five to ten per cent. 
Supplies of hard goods may be some- 
what smaller, but this should be offset 
by increased purchases of soft gceods 
lines. On the other hand, profits over 
the course of the year may level off as 
a result of rising costs and higher taxes. 





STEEL—Ingot output in 1950 set an 
all-time record at almost 97 million 
tons, equal to about 72 million tons of 
finished steel, compared with 78 million 
tons in 1949 and easily topping the 1944 
{peak of 89.6 million. Rising demand 
forced imposition of voluntary quotas in 
October, and with increasing tonnages 





routed to the defense program, ship- 
ments to many non-essential users fell 
months behind schedule. From mid- 
September to the end of the year, out- 
put in every week but one exceeded 
100 per cent of the July 1, 1950, rated 
capacity of 100,563,500 tons. Labor 
trouble, which was at a minimum in 


1950, poses no present threat to opera- 
tions and defense requirements appear 
certain to make 1951 the first 100-million 
ton year in history. The industry’s 
stepped-up expansion program should 
increase capacity to above 112 million 
tons by the end of 1952. Ingot capacity 
at January 1, 1951, was 104,229,650 tons. 





TEXTILES—Stepped-up civilian and 
military demands since Korea have re- 
sulted in a textile boom which promises 
to continue in the months ahead. Prices 
are firm to higher although many mills 
are attempting to hold quotations at the 
é levels of December 1, 1950, in line with 





ues 


Government requests. Mill bookings 
are filled well into the second quarter. 
Sole major problem is one of raw mate- 
rials. Small cotton crops in 1949 and 
1950 have limited available supplies and 
no improvement is expected until the 
new domestic crop is picked later this 


year. Wool is in similar status with 
world demand greater than current pro- 
duction. Increased rayon output may 
alleviate other shortages. High operat- 
ing rates seem assured and despite 
higher taxes, earnings should be good. 





TIRES—Output of original equipment 
passenger tires may decline from 20 to 
|25 per cent this year, but the drop in 
teplacement casings should be consider- 
| ably smaller. Truck tires produced for 
} the civilian economy will be determined 
by the extent of military requirements. 
Rubber consumption, which rose 25 per 


Ss 





cent in 1950 to a record high of 1.2 
million long tons, will taper off. Sky- 
rocketing natural rubber prices in the 
past year reflected heavy civilian con- 
sumption as well as stockpiling. But 
synthetic output is being stepped up 
considerably and the Government has 
taken over all importing and distribu- 


tion of the natural product, and the 
result should be lower prices for tree- 
grown rubber during the current year. 
Mechanical rubber goods production 
rose 40 per cent last year and further 
gains are expected, but foam rubber 
output will decline. 





UTILITIES—With no let-down in the 
|current high rate of industrial activity 
or consumer income indicated over the 
mmediate future, utilities are looking 
, Orward to excellent results in 1951. 
nder the spur of the defense effort, 
Power output has reached new peaks, 


I 


with further gains expected. New equip- 
ment has improved operating efficiency 
and has held costs under good control, 
enabling the industry to show satisfac- 
tory increases in profits as well as in 
output. Favorable tax treatment under 
the 1950 EPT law will permit ample 


earnings gains before any liability is in- 
curred under the “super tax.” Future 
tax laws may cut exemptions but con- 
tinued preferential treatment is indicated. 
Thus, despite war and taxes, earnings 
and dividends prospects are good. 
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Best Market 


Performers of 1950 


Past year brought average rise of 22 per cent to the 


general market. Some groups, however, did much better 


than that, with leathers, papers and steels the leaders 


M“: than three-quarters of all 
stock groups showed net price 
gains for the year 1950, with Stan- 
dard & Poor’s 416-stock index rising 
22 per cent during the 12-month 
period. Except for the post-Korea 
break, the pattern was one of per- 
sistent advance, the 1950 highs gen- 
erally being seen at the year-end. 

The effects of the Korean war were 
reflected in the movements of practi- 
cally all groups, the greatest market 
gains being shown by such issues as 
leathers, papers, steels and tires— 
fields that should do particularly well 
in a defense economy. But some 
groups did no better than the general 
run of the list despite the fact that the 
industries they represent set new pro- 
duction and profit peaks. The reason 
was, of course, the fear that later 
earnings might show considerable 
shrinkage if the war situation should 
intensify. Thus, excellent results by 
the electrical equipment makers and 
all-time records established by build- 

rs were discounted to such an ex- 
tent that the former group was only 
14 per cent higher at the year-end 
and construction stocks were up only 
three per cent—poor showings as 
compared with the progress recorded 
by the general market. 


Influential Factors 


Part of the reason for the sharp 
rise in the leather stock index— 
which more than doubled during the 
year—is that this index is composed 
of three low-priced speculative and 
volatile issues, the sort that typically 
record the widest percentage gains 
in a bull market. An additional in- 
fluence was the increase of nearly 50 
per cent that occurred in hide prices 
during the year. 

The advances of paper and steel 
shares, which ranked second and third 
respectively, have much less specula- 
tive flavor and have been based on 
more solid records of achievement. 
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Both industries operated almost at ca- 
pacity for the entire year; earnings 
of companies in these fields showed 
appreciable increments over 1949 re- 
sults, and almost all steel and paper 
companies substantially increased 
dividends. 

Rearmament by the nation means 
more and more steel will be needed, 
indicating capacity output will con- 
tinue. The defense program will re- 
quire steadily larger amounts of paper 
for packaging and other uses, and 
civilian consumption also will remain 
high. Thus, paper and steel equities 
have been kept ahead of the general 
market not only by highly profitable 


Best Performers In 1950 


(1935-1939 = 100) 


Radio Broadcasting ... 147.9 
Mail Order Houses.... 196.0 
Shipbuilding 


Tan. 4, 
*Group ~ 1950 
416 Stocks, Combined ..... 134.9 
365 Industrials ............ 142.6 
rere 107.5 
Bh. RD: ks vavcavevsves 105.0 
© (CE ocnke <owerienevd 105.8 
F nb ceeusacecouke st 336.0 
BY RSE, noo agenesis caconerset 136.1 
2 Wool Textiles ......... 106.9 
5 Tires & Rubber........ 192.3 
9 Aircraft Mfg. .......... 116.9 
4 Rayon Textiles ......... 366.3 
f eer rs 117.6 
a ere 338.7 
8 Mining & Smelting.... 80.5 
18 Textiles (All types)... . 244.7 
5 Metal Fabricating ..... 104.8 
5 VFORURONES 2.5 coke eens 249.2 
14 Petroleum ............ 170.9 
§ Teed and Zimc......... 93.6 
5 (Cotton. Fexties ....... 242.8 
5 Radio-TV & Electronics 147.9 
DS OO siectivctesctasken 209.7 
5 Bir Temmeport ......... 249.6 
a eee 159.7 
16 BROCMMOTY .... 2 occ cee 120.0 
DME, . aan a5.0s ceed nae 94.1 
10 Railroad Equipment ... 82.2 
ee ee 170.2 
5 Agricultural Machinery 127.8 
10 Department Stores .... 215.1 
7 Automobiles .......... 144.6 
? 
4 
6 


ene 184.4 





*Averages compiled by Standard & Poor's Corporation. 





1950 operations but also by prospects 
of continued good results in the 
period ahead. 

The sharp upturn in rail profits 
greatly increased the interest in rail 
securities and enabled the rail ayer. 
age to outpace industrial shares by a 
wide margin. Profits for Class I car- 
riers rose to nearly $750 million in 
1950 vs. $438 million in 1949, Thanks 
tc the sheltered tax position of the 
railroads, the outlook is for even 
higher profits in 1951 despite excess } 
profits taxes. Investors, recognizing 
future possibilities have continued 
buying rail shares, boosting the index 
further this year. 





Follow Pattern 


Similar patterns are shown by most | 
of the other groups included in the 
tabulation. Possible performance in 
wartime and improved business in 
1950 were the leading factors con- 
sidered by investors. Favorable con- 
clusions on both scores apparently 4 
were necessary for a stock group to 
display above-average market per- 
formance. 


7—1950 Range— Jan. 3, 


High Low 1951 Gain 
164.9 134.1 164.9 22% 
178.3 141.3 178.3 25 
147.8 102.5 147.8 38 
113.7 101.2 107.4 2 
212.9 105.8 212.9 102 
572.9 327.6 572.9 70 
215.9 136.1 215.9 59 
164.9 87.9 164.9 54 
295.9 192.3 295.9 54 
179.7 116.3 176.8 52 
547.6 327.6 547.6 49 
170.1 113.4 170.1 45 
487.8 333.0 487.8 44 
114.3 1T3c0 114.3 42 
347.2 224.3 347.2 42 
148.4 104.4 148.4 41 
350.1 237-2 350.1 40 
237.6 165.7 237.6 39 
128.9 83.1 128.9 37 
332.6 228.0 332.6 37 
254.9 147.8 198.5 34 
280.0 196.5 280.0 34 
339.4 229.6 329.7 32 
210.3 158.5 210.3 32 
157.6 114.7 157.6 31 
94.1 122.7 122.7 30 
77.6 105.9 105.9 29 
166.8 ZAS.1 218.2 28 
120.3 161.9 161.9 27 
271.9 215.1 271.9 26 
205.8 143.4 180.3 25 
246.7 147.9 183.6 24 
243.1 186.6 239.1 22 
221.7 177.4 221.7 20 
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Laundry Made Whiter with 
New Chemical Brighteners 


One of the latest improve- ose of making laundered 
ments in soaps and detergents —— whiter. These are 
is the incorporation of chem- fluorescent Comme 
ical compounds galled whi+ 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consolidated Vultee 
At 19, the shares are speculative 
but are not overpriced in relation to 
other members of the group. (Pd. $1 
plus stk. in 1950; pd. 1949, none.) 
No recent backlog figures have been 
released, but expansion of the com- 
pany’s B-36 bomber program has 
added substantially to unfilled orders. 
Modification of earlier B-36s to in- 
clude four jet engines in addition to 
the original six piston-type engines 
now fully occupies the San Diego 
plant, while at Forth Worth the latest 
versions of this bomber are being 
turned out. With employment at both 
plants increasing, by the year-end the 
company may be producing at twice 
the pre-Korea rate. During World 
War II, Convair accounted for about 
13 per cent of the industry’s airframe 
output. The first Convair - Liner 
adapted to a turbo-prop power plant 
has been completed for the Allison 
division of General Motors. (Also 
FW, Sept. 20.) 


Chicago Gt. Western $2.50 pfd. C 
The shares (now 35) are a radical 
speculation, but have improved pros- 
pects under current economic condi- 
tions. (Paid $3.50 in 1950; arrears 
now $6.50 per share.) Considerable 
progress has been made in improving 
efficiency during recent years, by com- 
pletely dieselizing operations. Pre- 
ferred dividends, which are cumula- 
tive up to $7.50 per share whether 
or not earned, are in arrears to the 
extent of $6.50 but eventual clearing 
of accumulations is a possibility. Pay- 
ments were suspended in 1946, entire- 
ly omitted in 1947-1948 and finally 
resumed in December 1949 with 314% 
cents. The road’s stock capitalization 
consists of 366,104 preferred shares 
(callable at 50) and only 352,639 
common shares. Meat products, petro- 
leum and grain are important traffic- 
wise ; these continue in heavy demand. 
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"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


C+ 


Illinois Central C+ 

Selling around 65, market seems to 
have largely discounted the road’s fa- 
vorable prospects. (Pd. $3 im 1950.) 
To keep pace with the sharply in- 
creased traffic, company plans con- 
struction of 1,000 new 50-ton, 16- 
door drop bottom gondolas in its 
shops at Centralia, Ill. Also on order 
are 40 diesel switching locomotives. 
The combined cost of the building 
program will be more than $9 mil- 
lion and will bring expenditures on 
modern freight equipment since the 
end of World War II to a total of 
$85 million. Orders for four new 
2,250-horsepower diesel passenger lo- 
comotives and the purchase of two 
new twin-unit dining cars round out 


the current program. (Also FW, 
Oct. 26.) 
Newport Industries C+ 


Wide earnings swings reflect the 
business cycle characteristics of the 
shares; price, 20. (Pd. $1.10 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, none.) Higher prices for 
rosin and turpentine posted since the 
Korean outbreak are contributing to 
sharp uptrend in earnings. Profits 
in the December 1950 quarter are 
estimated at 90 cents a share com- 
pared with 87 cents for the nine- 
month period ended September 30. 
Sales are currently running at the 
rate of $20 million a year, with an 
appreciable part representing ex- 
port business. Company’s new $7 
million plant at Oakdale, La., is de- 
voted entirely to production of pale 
wood rosin, rosin specialties, turpen- 
tine and pine oil from stump wood. 
Over-all plant capacity is estimated 
at over 200 million pounds of rosin 
and four million gallons of turpentine 
per annum. 


Pittsburgh Steel Cc 
Both common and preferred issues 
carry appreciable risks, but may be 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


held in speculative accounts ; common 
now around 30. (No com. divs. since 
1930.) The capital readjustment plan 
which went into effect last June 26 
terminated on December 15, with 
about 90 per cent of the 450,000 
shares allocated for exchange purposes 
actually being used. Company’s capi- 
tal structure now consists of: 69,414 
shares of 5% per cent prior preferred 
stock; 45,102 five per cent Class A 
shares ; 5,749 seven per cent Class B 
shares with arrears of $784,738 or 
$136.50 a share ; and 931,048 common 
shares. A $25 dividend on the Class 
A stock will be paid February 1, re- 
ducing accumulations on this issue to 
$25.62%4 a share and arrears “may be 
wholly eliminated in the near future.” 
Company has received certificates of 
necessity totaling $36 million and may 
expand capacity nearly 50 per cent to 
1,560,000 tons per annum. Now 
mainly a producer of wire and tubular 
products. Negotiations are under way 
for a merger with Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, producer of alloy 
and stainless steels. 


Southern Natural Gas B 
Priced at 39, stock has good growth 
potential and provides a liberal re- 
turn. (Pd. $2.15 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$2.) Directors have just increased the 
quarterly dividend from 57% cents to 
62%4 cents per share, thus placing 
the stock on a $2.50 per share annual 
basis. This dividend, which repre- 
sents the second increase in six 
months, is payable March 13 to stock 
of record March 1. Stockholders of 
record January 30 will receive rights 
to subscribe to 155,546 additional 
common shares on a 1-for-10 basis, 
with the offering price to be an- 
nounced later. Proceeds from the sale 
of this stock and $17.5 million of new 
pipeline bonds will be applied to the 
liquidation of certain bank indebted- 
ness and to finance construction. 
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Best YeatSe 


This is a Report of Progress which I am proud to 
| present on behalf of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
| Railway. 

The Year 1950 has been the best in its 79 years’ 
history. The volume of freight traffic was the greatest 
ever handled by the M. & St. L. Operation of the Road 
has reached an all-time peak of efficiency. All depart- 
ments are better staffed, organized and equipped 
than ever before. 





New Diesels, New Tracks, 
New Buildings 








Modern Diesel locomotives 
have replaced all steam en- 
gines on the M. & St. L., contributing greatly to effi- 
cient and economical operation. Most of the Rail- 
way’s fleet of some 5,000 freight cars are new in the 
past five years. Nearly all main line track has been 
rebuilt with heavier rail, new ties and rock or gravel 
ballast. Two new and scientifically designed shops 

service and repair the Diesel 
locomotives. New depots 
== and bridges have re- 
> placed many old struc- 
> tures. A new general 
office building, costing 
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A Report of Progress by 
Lucian G. Sprague 


President of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


more than $1,000,000, is nearing completion in 
Minneapolis. 

On this program of constant improvement, the 
M. & St. L. has spent more than $60,000,000, 
all from earnings, since the present 
poner assumed charge in ry 4 





continues as one ot the few é7/ 
Class I roads without mort- «= 
gages, bonds or funded debt. ™ 


Friendly Shippers, Loyal Employes 


This progress, to the best physical and financial con- 
dition in M. & St. L. history, has been made possible by 
two factors: the support and patronage of a constantly 
growing number of Freight Shippers, who include 
some 500 new industries on the Railway; and the fine 
co-operation of its Officers and Employes. I am proud 
of our friendly shippers and of the 3,000 ie em- 
ployes of the M. & St. L. family. 

To all of them, I offer 
sincere and grateful thanks 
on behalf of the Directors and 
Management; and a pledge of 
unceasing effort to make the 
M.& St. L. an ever-better Rail- 
way, as a Carrier of Freight and as a » Pies to Work. 





& ST. LOUIS Railway 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Should Be Good 


Year for Business 


Labor and material shortages, and resulting controls, 


will cut production of some consumers’ goods, but war 


orders will more than offset this within a few months 


MM“ uncertainties becloud the 
current business outlook than 
are usually present. No one knows 
whether 1951 will bring a full-scale 
war, and even if we could be sure in 
advance that this will not happen it 
would still be necessary to make such 
allowance as is possible for the effect 
on business of the accelerating de- 
fense program. An already tight 
labor supply may be tightened still 
further by a faster-than-expected ad- 
dition to the Armed Forces ; materials 
now apparently in ample supply are 
likely to join the growing list of those 
which are already hard to get ; further 
tax increases of unknown extent and 
incidence will reduce business profits 
‘ and perhaps consumer buying power 
as well. But overriding all these con- 
siderations is the undoubted fact that 
defense orders will increase to such 


huge totals as to assure a high rate of 
activity for business as a whole. 

President Truman has just re- 
quested Congress to authorize $52.5 
billion of “major national security 
programs” for the 1951-52 fiscal year. 
Obviously, this sum provides no 
measure of actual expenditure for 
such purposes during the current 
calendar year—or even during the 
next fiscal year, for that matter, since 
substantial outlays will probably be 
carried over into 1952-53. Further- 
more, the total includes items such as 
pay and allowances for those in uni- 
form which do not represent a direct 
source of orders for industry. Never- 
theless, defense work will keep plants 
busy around the clock during the lat- 
ter part of 1951. 

Prospects for the next few months 
are by no means so favorable. Pro- 








Largest TV Tube Machine 





As many as two dozen 24-inch TV tubes at a time can be exhausted of air by 

this new automatic machine, built by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., at a cost 

of $200,000. The equipment recently was placed in use at the company's Seneca 
Falls (N. Y.) picture tube plant. 
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ducers of basic raw materials such as 
steel, non-ferrous metals, chemicals 
petroleum and paper will have more 
orders than they can fill. Many in- 
dustries further along in the produc- 
tion scale will also remain busy con- 
tinuously; these include the aircraft 
manufacturing, rail equipment, ma- 
chine tool and _ other industrial 
machinery, food, textile, shoe and 
glass container groups. Shipbuilders 
will step up their operations gradually 
from the current moderate level. Ser- 
vice industries such as railroads, util- 
ities and most branches of retailing 
will do a large volume of business. In 
the aggregate, the groups mentioned 
account for a large share of total eco- 
nomic activity. 

But there will be some soft spots. 
The auto and auto parts, electrical ap- 
pliance and building materials lines 
have already been forced to curtail 
their output and will have to make 
even more drastic cuts over coming 
months. Unless we get into an all- 
out war, production in these fields 
will still be large by prewar standards 
(see FW, January 17, page 3), but 
1951 levels of output will represent a 
substantial drop from those prevailing 
last year. The tire, office equipment 
and farm implement groups also will 
be affected, though not so drastically. 


Timing Important 


Building material suppliers are 
likely to remain depressed, relatively 
speaking, all year. But dollar volume 
of the other principal victims of 
material shortages will, sooner or 
later, be restored by defense business. 
The problem here is one of timing. 
Some of the automobile producers 
have already received large orders, 
but these are not yet large enough to 
offset probable losses in civilian prod- 
ucts, nor are they spread widely 
enough to benefit all the companies in 
the auto and accessory field. Further- 
more, even orders received some 
months ago have not yet been trans- 
lated into large volume productior, 
and while the retooling lag may short- 
en in future it will still exist. Elec- 
trical appliance producers will be hard 
hit for some time, though the two 
leaders in the field also lead in pro- 
duction of heavy electrical equipment 
for which demand will remain high. 
Radio and television manufacturers 

Please turn to page 59 
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Six National machines 
, Save us *30000 a year" 


__AMERICAN 


AIRLINES 


¢ 


a s 










"This new : 
Accounting Machine - 
is as modern as 


our newest planes.” 


Ss 


American Airlines says: 


“The six National Accounting Machines we 
recently purchased from you have saved us about 


THE NEW “’CLASS 31’ MULTIPLE-DUTY NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


$2,500 a month—or $30,000 a year. 

““We find them as modern for today’s account- 
ing as our latest planes are for today’s flying. 
Our improved billing is much appreciated by 
our customers. Collection efficiency has been 
increased. 

‘When first installed we figured this National 
equipment would pay for itself in two years. But 
at the present rate of saving it will pay for itself 
in less than a year. 

“In these days getting more work done better 
and faster ...and at lower cost... is quite an 
achievement. We thank you and your rep- 
resentative for a fine job, splendidly done.” 


Woo fbb 


Vice President 
and Treasurer 


is the last word in mechanized 
accounting. Never before has one 
accounting machine combined so 
many time-and-money-saving fea- 
tures. Among its many advantages 
are: 1. Automatic selection and 
control of more than 70 functions 
by arrangement of posting control 
bars. 2. Simultaneously adds and 


Ask your nearest National 
representative to demonstrate 
the amazing “Class 31” today. 
Or write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY | 


subtracts, or transfers balances into 
any combination of totals. 3. In- 
stant, positive correction in one 
operation of amounts entered in 
error in any combination of totals. 
4. Electrified typewriter keyboard 
permits description wherever de- 
sired. 5. Fluid-drive carriage travels 
in either direction at uniform speed. 
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Hic shifts in the foreign trade 
pattern made themselves felt as 
1950 came to a close. The trade gap 
between exports and imports, which 
had been drawing closer throughout 
most of 1949 and the year just past, 
narrowed still further despite the fact 
that elimination of the dollar shortage 
stimulated buying in Canada and 
Latin America. 

Notwithstanding heavy purchasing 
by the sterling area, exports totaling 
$9.2 billion during the first eleven 
months declined 17 per cent from the 
year-earlier period. Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Oceania all bought less 
while imports from these areas in- 
creased substantially, particularly 
from Oceania, Africa and Europe. 
The simultaneous rise in imports, 
which climbed 32.8 per cent during 
the first eleven months, and the de- 
cline in exports brought U. S. foreign 
trade into closer balance than at any 
time since the end of the war. In both 
August and October, imports actually 
exceeded exports, and by the end of 
November the trade balance had 
shrunk to $1.24 billion compared with 
nearly $5.1 billion a year earlier. 


Reasons for Shifts 


These shifts have occurred because 
(1) Europe is recovering agricul- 
turally and industrially, (2) Latin 
America is experiencing a trade boom 
and (3) stockpiling for U. S. rearma- 
ment helped push imports to a record 
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Wartime Shifts in Foreign Trade 


With European purchases for recovery nearing completion 
greater emphasis will be placed on rearming. Buying in- 


creased in sterling areas; trade gap narrowest in years 


By Freeman Cleaves 


high. Europe required much less in 
the agricultural line and in manufac- 
tured foodstuffs and beverages last 
year. At the same time it has been 
selling more. British exports took a 
new bound upward last year while 
France developed a favorable trade 
balance with countries outside the 
dollar and sterling areas, and West- 
ern Germany’s foreign trade attained 
a new postwar high. So did Bel- 
gium’s. Switzerland, Austria and Ire- 
land did better although Italy reported 
a setback following improvement in 
1948-49. In Latin America, Bolivian 
tin, Brazilian coffee, Venezuelan oil 
and the various agricultural and 
packing house products of Argentina, 
all commanding high prices, have 
helped to eliminate dollar shortages. 
Cuba’s sale of all her export sugar 
to the U. S. ended the slump there, 
while Central America shares in the 
lucrative coffee trade. 

The substantial recovery in Latin 
America, Canada and a few countries 
outside the sterling area stimulated 
buying activity in goods as a hedge 
against future controls just as there 
was a wave of consumer scare buying 
in this country. At the risk of deplet- 
ing their store of dollars, most of the 
Latin American countries and most 
of Europe as well began buying such 
items as machinery and vehicles in 
greater quantity. Exports of textile 
machinery, of passenger cars and 
motor trucks rose noticeably during 


the September - November period. 
More textile fibers and manufactures 
were shipped; chemicals and related 
products also were exported in greater 
volume. Had the U.S. not also been 
importing at a high rate, the trade 
balance of other countries would have 
suffered. But the volume of imports 
began to rise first, reaching a monthly 
high of $819.1 million in August and 
then going on to establish other high 
marks in September and - October, 
Exports, meanwhile, reached a new 
high in September and again in No- 
vember, but the trade balance con- 
tinued to narrow, amounting to only 
$104 million in our favor for the 
August-November period, 

Reflecting current demands for 
strategic materials to be used in ar- 
mament, and for various staples to 
eliminate scarcities, the rising volume 
of imports may well exceed exports 
this year for the first time since 1945. 
This appears to be all the more cer- 
tain in view of preseut plans for inter- 
national control of scarce commodities 
through the voluntary cooperation of 
the United Kingdom, France and the 
U.S. It is certain that wool, tin, rub- 
ber and zine will be discussed, and 
it is also obvious that there is not 
enough cotton, copper, nickel, sulphur 
and some other minerals to satisfy 
civilian and military requirements, as 
well as stockpiling. 


Rearmament Effects 


With purchases for recovery near- 
ing completion, European buying will 
continue to shift from agricultural 
products to finished goods, of which 
larger quantities are needed for the 
defense program. At the same time, 
exports by such countries as England 
and France may fall from the high 
current level because defense work 
will absorb manpower and resources 
currently devoted to exports, and be- 
cause of shortages of raw materials. 
Some easing of the raw material sit- 
uation may result from plans now 
being discussed with the other major 
powers, but a favorable trade balance 
for Europe can come only through a 
continued export drive, even though 
this may involve cutbacks in home 
consumption. 

The burden thus falls hardest upon 
the European countries which are 
being called upon to rearm. England, 

Please turn to page 54 
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Every Philco Television Chassis Must Pass this 
Unique Test of Operation 
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Famous Philco “Hot Run’’ Test 


Here is a test without equal in the television industry that 
typifies the extra care, the extra painstaking attention to detail 
that goes into the making of every Philco television set. It’s 
called ‘“‘hot run testing’’, because each chassis, as it travels 
on overhead conveyor, is operating exactly as it would in a 
typical home. Picture and sound quality are checked enroute. 
Though costly, it shows how Philco takes every precaution to 
insure performance and dependability in the customer’s home. 





lt’s Extra Precautions Like This... Plus 


Leadership in Research and Engineering that make 


PHILCO 487 W QUALITY 


OU HEAR IT wherever television is sold...Philco for 
Ts with its exclusive Balanced Beam True-Focus 
picture is the sensation of the industry . . . first in quality, 
and first in performance! This overwhelming acclaim 
for Philco’s brighter, clearer picture and for Philco’s 
powerful, dependable performance is once again a tribute 
to Philco leadership in research and engineering, and to 
all those standards of design and manufacture that have 
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made the Philco name famous for quality the world over. 
In many new ways, too...like the test illustrated 
above... Philco quality is guarded so that it will be 
delivered to the user with its built-in performance and 
dependability unimpaired. That’s why the verdict today 
is overwhelming ... Philco is the quality leader of the 
television world, with the truest picture, the finest 
performance, the greatest values in TV history. 








highs last year, but wages also 


he year 1950 came to a close with 
results generally satisfactory for 
stockholders and wage-earners alike. 
The shareholder received more divi- 
dend dollars than ever before—an es- 
timated $8.8 billion. The wage-earn- 
er, whether or not his pay was tied 
tc a cost of living index, also received 
a record number of dollars. Business 
on the whole was quite satisfactory. 
Corporate profits both before and 
after taxes reached new high levels. 
So did national income, personal in- 
come, total employed and aggregate 
figures in other categories such as 
proprietors’ and rental income and 
corporate taxes as well. Business 


Profits, Dividends, Wages 
Establish New Records 


Corporate earnings and payments to shareholders hit new 
ared upward. For this 


year: More wage hikes but lower earnings and dividends 


paid out more in taxes last year than 
in wartime 1944, 

Facing business and the sharehold- 
er this year is an uneven earnings 
trend arising from a reduction in civ- 
iiian goods output wherever essential 
war materials are diverted to military 
use. Corporate taxes will be higher 
and business profits on the whole will 
probably decline. Stockholders will 
still get a large number of dividend 
dollars, although not as many as were 
disbursed last year nor will the dollar 
buy as much. Interest rates probably 
will rise, though not much. 

The picture is brighter for labor. 
Wherever manpower shortages oc- 


cur, bids for labor tend to rise, To 
increase production, working hours 
will be extended, and more overtime 
wages will be paid out. For labor, this 
again may be developed into a favor- 
able long term trend, since there again 
will be moves to maintain this higher 
take-home pay on a regular work ba- 
sis even when the defense program 
comes to an end. In line with greater 
demand for farm commodities, farm- 
ers will receive more this year, prob- 
ably in excess of $31 billion or as 
much as in the record year of 1948 
when cash receipts, including Govern- 
ment payments, soared to an all-time 
high of $31.2 billion. 

Military expenditures by the Goy- 
ernment will sustain a high level of 
business activity and since it is diffi- 
cult to reduce or to limit the money 
supply during a war period, with 
more money available a_ limited 
amount of civilian goods and services 
will command higher prices. And 
so there will be some further infla- 
tion, which arises from an_ unbal- 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS* 








1950 @ 1.85 
1949 @ 1.80 < coarueee 
1948 @ 3.40 


1947 @ 3.25 
1946 @ 2.87 < 


on U foofen 


1946—2-for-1 stock split 





and rights 
1945 @ 2.20 
1944 @ 2.20 < 1944—rights voted 
1943 @ 2.00 
1942 @ 1.90 
e °@ 1941 @ 2.15 
of dividends declare lode ca 
1939 @ 2.05 < ta stock dividend 
// 1938 @ 1.70 
fg LEM ee 1937 @ 2.10 
My 1936 @ 2.07 < 1936—3-for-1 stock split 


1935 @ 2.45 < 


__ 1 ss 4 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS tala ia aie 


; ; ; ; 1934 2.50 
Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists since 1888 934 @ 
1999 1937 1933 @ 2.00 
TRADED d — Chicago Stock Exchange — New York Stock Exchange 
1932 @ 2.12 
1949 _ san Francisco Stock Exchange 1949 _ Midwest Stock Exchange 1931 & 9 50 
3,739,814 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 1930 ea 2.00 r 
F ON BASIS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS SHARES OUTSTANDING AT THE 
NO PREFERRED STOCK 1929 @ 2.42 = crvee ov cacus vesn. 
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More steel for America 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, Weirton, 
West Virginia. World’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin-plate and 
producer of a wide range of steel 
products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area—exclusive 
maker of the famed Quonset buildings 
—produces special steels and a wide 
range of carbon steel products. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in the Great Lakes Region. 


THE HANNA .FURNACE CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, New York. Produces various 
grades of pig iron. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas. Operates warehouse 
and distribution facilities for steel prod- 
ucts in the Southwest. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal 
mine and properties. 


The year 1951 will record accomplish- 
ments at National Steel which will be 
milestones in the Company’s progress 
and will help materially to increase 
America’s supply of steel. 


The year will witness the completion of 
a new blast furnace, open hearth fur- 
naces, and other important facilities— 
part of a continuing expansion program 
already of several years’ duration. 


By early in 1952, National Steel— 
the country’s fifth largest and fastest- 
growing producer of steel—will have 
increased its capacity from 4,500,000 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


tons of ingots to 5,500,000 tons of 
ingots per year. 


But National Steel will not be content 
to stand on this achievement. From 
the day of its organization, National’s 
record has been one of constant expan- 
sion—because of unshakeable confi- 
dence in America’s capacity for con- 
tinuous growth and improvement that 
would require more and more of 
National’s products. 


That confidence is as strong today as 
ever. As an American institution, 
National’s plan for the future—as 
always—is to grow with America. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Commercial Solvents Corporation had 
its largest volume of business in the 
fourth quarter of this past year. Sales 
are running at the rate of 5.5 to 6 mil- 
lion dollars per month, and earnings 
are satisfactory. Production is being 
pushed to capacity in all plants and 
all lines of our business. Supplies of 
certain raw materials are critical in a 
few units and are retarding produc- 
tion at capacity levels in those cases, 
but relief of such shortages is being 
vigorously sought. 


NEW NITROGEN SOLUTION PLANT 


Despite the difficulties of new con- 
struction, it is our belief that the first 
unit of our new nitrogen solution plant 
at Sterlington will be ready for oper- 
ation about March 1, and shipments 
from this unit will start moving to the 
fertilizer industry about that date. 
The second unit should be in opera- 
tion sometime in June. 


EXPANSION OF ANTIBIOTIC PLANTS 


The expansion of our antibiotic plants 
at Terre Haute is moving on schedule, 
and increased production of penicil- 
lin and bacitracin should be a reality 
by mid-April. This is of tremendous 
importance at a time when our armed 
forces may be needing ever-increasing 
supplies of these drugs. 


Shortages of supply of three basic 
raw materials—chlorine, benzene, and 
sodium hydroxide—are currently lim- 
iting our production of benzene hexa- 


CSG QUARTERLY PROGRESS REPORT 


From the President’s Letter to Stockholders 
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chloride. While we hope to obtain 
early relief for our present production 
of this important insecticide, these 
shortages are of such a nature as to 
cause us to defer for the time being 
the construction of the Lindane plant, 
which would be dependent on addi- 
tional amounts of these raw materials 
for its successful operation. 


SUPPLYING OUR GOVERNMENT 


With the reactivation of the alcohol 
butadiene plants by the Government 
for the production of synthetic rubber, 
we are now shipping alcohol to sev- 
eral points of operation from our grain 
alcohol production at Terre Haute 
and Peoria. 


When the Government’s military 
requirements are established, our com- 
pany will undoubtedly be called upon 
to furnish its share of many important 
and critical chemicals, such as ethyl 
alcohol,ammonia, theantibiotic drugs, 
and others of almost equal importance. 


OUR COUNTRY’S INTERESTS 


The purpose of this report is to keep 
you informed about the company’s 
progress—not to discuss domestic or 
world affairs. However, the serious- 
ness of our country’s situation cannot 
be discounted. We can only say, at 
this moment, that while we hope our 
plans for future growth will not be 
deterred by controls and regulations, 
our country’s interests and require- 
ments will have first consideration. 


J. ALBERT woops, President 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


17 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Stockholder Relations 
At the Crossroads 


Handling of relations between corporations and share- 


holders has improved greatly in recent years. But another 


direction in this effort is indicated as more manage- 


ments seek to attract new investors to their enterprises 


By Weston Smith 


PDhenomenal has been the progress 
A in stockholder relations during the 
past decade alone, and this achieve- 
ment may be considered as a criterion 
of what can be accomplished in the 
new area of “investor development,” 
Le. encouraging savers to place a 
part of their funds in the common 
stocks of industrial corporations or 
financial institutions and thus become 
direct beneficiaries of American busi- 
ness enterprise. No greater safeguard 
against Communism in this country 
is required than to reach the point 
where a majority of the electorate are 
registered shareholders in American 
industry. 

Each year beginning in 1946, 
FINANCIAL Wortp has conducted a 
year-end survey of 1,000 corpora- 
tions, and the results of these studies 
of stockholder relations programs and 
techniques provide ample evidence of 
progress in building confidence among 
the actual owners of business. The 
questionnaires from year to year have 
asked for the same basic information 
on techniques, although new ques- 
tions have been substituted or added 
as policies changed. 


Keystone of Program 


Greatest improvement has been reg- 
istered in the production of informa- 
tive and interesting annual reports, 
but these documents are actually only 
the keystone of a well-rounded pro- 
gram to foster better understanding 
of corporations among their share- 
holders. 

The more progressive managements 
have sought to increase the number 
of contacts with stockholders through- 
out the year, and the interim earnings 
report is second only to the annual 
report as the most favored medium. 
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During 1950 around 45 per cent of 
the respondents reported that they 
followed the policy of sending out 
quarterly reports. This compares with 
42 per cent in 1949, and 35 per cent 
in 1946. Last year an additional 20 
per cent furnished semi-annual re- 
ports, as compared with 18 per cent 
in 1949 and 10 per cent in 1946. This 
indicates a total of 65 per cent of the 
1,000 corporations now providing fi- 
nancial statements more than once a 
year. 

In connection with interim (quar- 
terly and semi-annual) reports it is 
interesting that only one-third are 
sent to stockholders with dividend 
checks, while two-thirds are mailed 
under separate cover. Five years ago 
almost all interim reports were multi- 
graphed, but last year over 90 per 


cent were printed, ranging from four- 
page folders (60 per cent of total) to 
24-page brochures. More color is now 
being used in these interim reports 
with 30 per cent printed in two colors 
and ten per cent in three or four 
colors. 

There has been no change from the 
past year in the number of companies 
utilizing inserts or “stuffers” mailed 
out with dividend checks, because the 
number adopting the procedure in 
1950 was about offset by those dis- 
continuing the practice. Only 44 per 
cent of the respondents now send div- 
idend inserts, and half of these include 
them with each check, while the bal- 
ance send them occasionally. More 
color also is coming into these en- 
closures with 40 per cent now printed 
in two or more colors. 


Stockholder Meetings 


As the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders has come to the fore as a 
means of bringing management in 
personal contact with shareholders, 
more space was given to this function 
in the recent questionnaire. Various 
and sundry techniques are now being 
employed to encourage stockholders 
to attend annual meetings. Almost 15 
per cent of the respondents signified 
that they sent out special invitations, 
in addition to the announcement in- 
cluded in the proxy statement. Only 
one per cent offered to provide all or 
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BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42n0 ST. NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 


Specialists in stockholder, 
financial community and 
financial public relations, 
and the allied areas of 
corporate development. 

















part of the transportation to and from 
the meeting, but six per cent offered 
a program, such as an exhibit, film, 
plant tour or a meal. Last year 70 
companies reported that food was 
served stockholders at the annual 
meeting: 56 luncheons, five dinners, 
seven light refreshments, one tea and 
one breakfast. 

But even with inducements, only 
a small minority of shareholders do 
or can attend the annual meetings of 
their corporations. Only nine com- 
panies replied that regional meetings 
were held during 1950, and two- 
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Our specialized service is to provide out- 
standing financial and corporate printing 
in one unit ... from design through 
printing, binding and mailing ... always 
with a keen appreciation of the type of 
work that represents the character and 
integrity of the client. 


We are available 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week ... because we know that our 
ultimate test is achieving the highest 
standards of quality within the limits of 
your deadline. 
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thirds of these held only one or two 
meetings in addition to the official 
gathering. Several hold regional meet- 
ings for professional investors (in- 
vestment bankers, brokers, security 
analysts, investment counsel and the 
financial press). 

Recognizing the need to serve the 
stockholders who are unable to at- 
tend annual meetings, progressive 
managements are favoring two tech- 
niques : 

(1) The acknowledgement of the 
receipt of proxies is being practiced 
by over ten per cent or 102 com- 


panies, and three-fourths of these - 


utilize a personalized form letter 
signed by the president (facsimilie 
signature), while the rest employ a 
formal printed card sent in an en- 
velope by first class mail, or a penny 
Government postal card. A few com- 
panies also announce their apprecia- 
tion for proxies in the subsequent 
quarterly report or in the dividend 
insert. 

(2) Post-meeting reports, or printed 
summaries of the minutes of the 
stockholder annual meeting, are an 
even more effective medium through 
which to cultivate stockholder con- 
fidence. More than 19 per cent of 
the 1,000 corporations responding 
sent out a post-meeting report during 
1950, and of these one-third were 
multigraphed transcriptions, while 
two-thirds were printed in pamphlets 
from four to 40 pages in length— 
many in two colors and several illus- 
trated with photographs of the actual 
meeting.* 


Miscellaneous Mailings 


There is a variety of printed ma- 
terial and other things being sent to 
stockholders today. Almost five per 
cent of the corporations are sending 
out reprints of executives speeches or 
magazine articles, while another four 
per cent send either their external 
house magazine or employe publica- 
tion. Other mailings include statisti- 
cal yearbooks, anniversary brochures, 
samples of products (foods and cos- 
metics), reprints of publicity releases 
and advertisements, Christmas cards 
suggesting the purchase of the com- 





*FINANCIAL WORLD has announced the first 
competition in post-meeting reports for 1951, and 
a bronze “Oscar of Industry” trophy will be 
awarded for the booklet judged best from the 
= of coverage, content, readability and 
ormat. 
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pany’s products as gifts, and offers of 
a gift package of assorted food prod- 
ucts at a reduced price. 

The foregoing techniques have had 
to do with keeping present stock- 
holders contented, and much progress 
has been made. But because of the 
critical international and domestic sit- 
uations, American management has 
reached a crossroads in stockholder 
relations, and must now consider the 
new avenue of “investor develop- 
ment” if it is to encourage an increas- 
ing number of our citizens to become 
registered shareholders, and thus di- 
rect participants in the American 
industrial system. 


Investor Development 


Retaining the confidence of exist- 
ing stockholders is no longer enough. 
Every management must add the 
techniques that will create new stock- 
holders. There are three principal 
methods available to any corporation 
which wishes to join the crusade to 
make every American citizen a regis- 
tered stockholder: (1) Distribution 
of annual reports beyond stockholder 
lists to those who are interested in a 
company’s progress and may become 
shareholders themselves or influence 
others to invest; (2) Offering copies 
of the annual report by advertising 
in metropolitan newspapers, financial 
publications and the community press 
where plants are located. Such an- 
nual report advertising, however, 
must be intelligently prepared to at- 
tract attention and encourage the 
reader to send for a copy of the re- 
port; and (3) Cultivating a proper 
liaison between the corporation and 
the key executives in every financial 
district throughout the nation who 
are in a position to influence the pur- 
chase of stocks among clients, cus- 
tomers, depositors or subscribers. 

With 98 per cent of the corpora- 
tions assigning the handling of stock- 
holder relations, the preparation of 
annual report advertising and the de- 
velopment of financial liaison to one 
or two executives as part-time respon- 
sibilities, it is high time to review 
existing programs and to make sure 
that the fullest possible effort is being 
made to attract new investors in order 
that a larger number of people will 
become direct beneficiaries of the 
American system of freedom of op- 
portunity. 
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Newspaper 
Clipping of 
Dec. 8, 1950 


fn the present period of expanding 
production accompanied by rising costs of material 
and labor many companies are financing by creat- 
ing floating debt. 


We recommend taking steps now 
—while security markets are active and favorable— 
to carry out permanent financing required to re- 
store proper balance to capital structures. New 
capital can again be raised with a comparatively 
equal choice among bonds, preferred stocks and 
common stocks. 


For the past several years Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. has ranked among the leading 
underwriting firms in volume of new financing, 
including negotiated issues, agency transactions, 
private placements and issues sold at competitive 
bidding. 

Our experience in assisting issuers 
to formulate financing plans may be helpful to you. 
You are invited to write or call at our offices to 
discuss your plans with one of our partners. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members of the New York Stock and New York Curb Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











we the past quarter century 
we have experienced a depres- 


sion so severe that it closed all the 
banks in the country and a war that 
engulfed almost the entire world. 
During that trying period the 266 


The Dividend 


Honor Roll 


companies listed below paid dividends, 
for 25 years or more. The table gives 
only a ten year record. It also shows 
their 1950 price range, the tast price 
at which they sold in 1950, and their: 
‘net price change for the year. 
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Stock and Year Starting ice Range Last Net 

Unbroken Dividend Record 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 High Low Price Change. 
ee | a eran $0.83%  $0.58% $0.58%4 $0.58% $0.671%4 $1.65 $2.121%4 $2.00 $1.75 $2.00 W¥%—-194 WR +7y% 
Air Reduction (1917)...................005 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 BA— 20% 27% 456. 
Allied Chemical & Dye (1921)............ 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2:25 2.25 2.50 3.00 644%— 50% 59 weeaes 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. (1910)............ 1.00 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.25 3.00 2.00 2.55 28 — 24 35% +2 

Amerada Petroleum (1922)............... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.87 3.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 161%2—100% 161% +494 
American Book (1908).................00 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 4.50 7.00 4.00 6.00 7.50 85 — 76 82 +1% 
American Brake Shoe (1902)............. 2.20 1.70 1.80 1.65 1.65 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.00 3.00 437%— 30% 394 +5% 
American Can (1923).............-.-0.00- 4.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 120%—- Wye BH —134 
American Chicle (1926)................... 2.00 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 2.33 2.50 2.50 2.50 51 — 38% 40% —a4y 
American Gas & Electric (1910).......... 2.00 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.90 2.15 1.25 *1.00 "225 3.00 5SS4— 43% 524 +1% 
American Home Products (1926)......... 0.93 0.80 0.88 0.90 1.00 1.02 1.20 1.45 1.70 2.00 343%4— 27 30%, —1% 
American Laundry Machinery (1912).... 3.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.25 1.70 1.50 2A— 18% 2% 42% 
American, Natural Gas (1904)............ 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 *0.061%4 1.20 1.20 3344— BHR 2 — 4% 
American News (1864)................... 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 1.05 1.85 2.32% =: 2.28 2.50 2.50 363%4— 32 34% —1% 
American Safety Razor (1922)............ 0.17 0.25 0.33 0.42 0.50 0.75 1.25 0.75 0.50 0.25 94—- 5% 1% == G 

American Ship Building (1917).......... 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 531%4— 39% 50% +7% 
American Snuff (1903)................... 3.25 2.80 2.40 2.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 3.00 4—374% 38 — 3% 
American Tel. & Tel. (1881)............. 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 1614—1464% 151 +44 
American Tobacco (1905)................ 4.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 4.00 76%2— 62% 645% —% 
Associates Investment (1922)............. 1.25 1.00 0.81 0.90 1.00 1.40 1.40 2.37% 2.90 4.50 594— 394 423, —5% 
Atlantic City Electric (1919)............. 0.25 0.60 0.97 1.16 1.17 1.00 0.90 1.20 1.20 1.20 214— 174 18%  ...... 
a Re A. | rere See Ses 0.50 0.50 0.58 0.82 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 1534— 10% 11 — 3% 
Beech-Nut Packing (1902)............... 1.78 1.50 1.43 1.43 1.28 1.14 2.07 2.00 1.60 1.60 34YA— 28 33 + % 
Bell Telephone (Canada) (1881)...... .. s2.00 s2.00 s2.00 s2.00 s2.00 $2.00 $2.00 s2.00 $2.00 $2.00 374— 334, 3% +1% 
DU ID oda s 5 bccincu.cwaSe dieses . 0 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.95 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 314— 25% 2914 + 3 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass (1925)......... 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.50 2.00 1.00 0.75 1.25 35%4— 224 344 49 

Cipeity CO) 5. ...0060ss0s050 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.70 1.80 2.25 2.55 2.55 2.70 2.80 517%— 45 50% — 

Bridgeport Gas Light (1920)............. 1.70 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 25%4— 23 ».< re oro 
Bristol Miyers (1908).............0..0.00- 1.28 0.95 0.95 1.00 1.12% 2.40 1.90 1.60 1.60 1.60 31Y4— 23% 30%, = =+2% 
British American Oil (1909).............. $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 51.00 $1.00 BA— 21% 2%w%A +34 
cee ee | + rn 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.80 58 — 36% 554 +15% 
Buckeye Pipe Line (1912)................ 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1544— 11% 134 +2 

Burroughs Adding Machine (1895)....... 0.70 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.40 0.55 0.75 0.75 0.90 0.90 153%4— 12% 14 + &% 
Camden Fire Insurance (1873)........... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 24 —2% 20% —2% 
eens ete REDO) 6 on oes c scien cccese 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 *0.50 1.00 2.50 5.25 BI 3. 60 — 43%, 59%  +12% 
Carpenter Steel (1907)................... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.50 *3.00 503%4— 304 49%  +19% 
Caterpillar Tractor (1925) ............... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.25 55 — 32% 53% +18 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric (1905)... 0.74 0.68 0.68 0.53 0.48 0.51 0.52 0.52 0.52 0.56 10%4,— 8% 94 —% 
Central Illinois Light (1920).............. 1.05 0.66 1.18 1.05 1.18 1.97 2.00 2.15 2.20 2.20 2814— 30 315% 4Y, 
eR ERIE TUNIS S55 Sc dca wieniciewienismeuees 1.75 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.90 36 — 25% 357 + 6% 
Chamberlin Co. of America (1924)....... 0.20 0.17 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.70 0.85 0.90 0.70 0.80 7%— 5% 6% - kh 
Champion Paper (IGI6)...... .<..00c0sscc0es 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.63 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.45 49 — 30% 48% +164 
Chesapeake & Ohio (1922)................ 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 *3.00 3.50 *3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 35%4— 25 3436 + 5% 
Chesebrough Manufacturing (1883)...... 2.40 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.40 3.10 3.25 3.50 3.50 4.00 69 — 00% 667% + 4% 
Chicago Yellow Cab (1917)............... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 134%— 11 12% +% 
Chryeler Gorm. CRGRB) ....0ccccccccccccecce 3.00 EN 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.8714 4.00 5.25 9.75 S44— 62% 6834 + 14% 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric (1853)......... 0.38 0.47 0.56 0.56 0.56 1.10 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.70 344— 27% 32% +1%4 
Se Sie ge | 4.00 3.00 3.00 2.55 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 5.00 68%4— 41% 43% —15 

oe ee eee 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.70 2.12% 2.50 2.50 2.50 34 —Bxw%R 29% —3% 
City & Suburban Homes (1898).......... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.0 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.90 $14.80 225%4— 734 734 53%4 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating (1900)... 2.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.20 2.20 2.40 474— 38% 43% - & 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze (1922)........ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 1.80 1.80 2.60 31RA— 23% 3134 + 34 
Cheett, Penhody (1823) ............00sc0000- 3.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 AY— 22 34 +9 

ee ee ee 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 165 —11234, 116 50 

Colgate-Palmolive (1895)................. 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 4.25 5.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 50%— 37% 46% + 3% 
Columbian Carbon (1918)................. 1.56 1.41 1.33 1.33 1.45 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 BY4— 304 42% +10% 
Columbus & So. Ohio Electric (1926).... 0.80 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.70 0.90 1.43 1.40 1.40 1.40 225%4~— 18% 194 — & 
Combustion Eng.-Superheater (1912)..... 1.37% 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 1.60 1.85 1.50 3.25 38U44— AK 37 +10 

Commonwealth Edison (1890)............. 1.80 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.4214 1.52 1.60 334%4— 26% 27% — 2% 
Consolidated Edison (1885)............... 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.6€0 1.60 1.60 1.70 33%— 26% 30 + 2% 
Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. (1910) 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 27144— 23 i re 
Consolidated Mming & Smelting (1924). <2.50 s2.50 $2.50 $1.25 $2.50 $3.25 h5.50 s9.75 511.00 $8.50 11934— 78% 118% +293 
Consolidated Royalty Oil (1918).......... 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.15 0.16 0.16 ~~ ma |«6mMé: «+ Ch 
Consumers Power (1913)................. 1.18 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 36 — 28 31 — 3% 
Continental Can, (1923)................200% 2.00 13 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 2.00 41344— 303% 32% —4% 
Continental Insurance (1854)............. 1.76 1.76 1.€0 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 1.76 2.80 7034— 50% i re 
Corn Exchange Bank (1854).............. 2.85 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.80 2.80 2.80 3.00 76 — 57 71%4 +14 

ey | 3.00 2.90 2.60 2.60 2.20 2.60 3.00 3.€0 3.60 3.60 727%— 62 683, — 3% 
Corning Giass Works (1891).............. me 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0,50 0.50 0.50 1.00 2.00 451%4— 287% 3834 +9 

Creem of Whent (i000)... ....... 0.66000 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 30%4— 26% 28 —1 

Detroit Edison (1900)... ..ccccccccesees 1.40 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 *1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 aA — 21% 225% + % 
Detroit Steel Corp. (1925)............... 1.00 0.75 0.75 10.60 0.50 2.00 2.25 3.00 2.00 2.00 324 21% °&30 + 7% 
yg eS | eee 1.00 1.00 0.25 0.13 1.00 0.75 1.00 0.25 0.62 1.00 164%4— 1214 16%4 + 3% 
Diamond Match (1882)................... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 49 —35%H 4%, +9% 
Diamond T Motor (1925)................. 1.50 1.00 p Bae 1.25 1.00 1.25 1:75 1.50 1.00 1.00 16%4— 114 16% 3 

ne Le | a s2.00 $1.70 $1.60 $1.50 $1.20 $1.17% s1.02% 30.85 s0.70 s0.721%4 174— 11% 1414 — 
Dominion Bridge (1912).................. $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $2.20 $2.60 51 — 35 47 +134 
Dominion Textile (1907).................. s0.551%4 s0.551%4 s0.551%4 80.5514 s0.55%4 30.55%4 80.7014 0.75 s0.85 s0.70 12%— 9% 1% +1% 
Dow Chemical (1916)... ..........6..c20s000- 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.88 *1.00 1.30 *2.00 83%— 54% 787% +23% 
ROE. ROUNOD oc nsiscsonisewcssaes ens 1.67 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.33 1.00 1.92 2.00 2.50 331%4— 23 i nce 








in Canadian currency. 





Footnotes for pages 28, 29 and 30 follow: *Also paid stock. +Paid or also paid subsidiary stock. 
Note: Figures are adjusted for stock splits and major stock dividends. 


$Capital distribution. [Also $5 in debentures. s—Paid 
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and Year Starting Price Range Last Net 
en Dividend Record 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 High Low Price Change 
Duke Power (1926).........seesseeseeeenes 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 .00 4.00 00 4.00 4.00 9814— 85 91 + 6 
Duplan Corporation CENIS oss cncscices - 0.30 0.45 0.40 *0.35 *0.15 *0.30 *0.40 *0.50 *0.50 *0.70 144— 11% 14% + % 
du Pont de Nemours (1904)............. » LB 1.06 1.06 1.31 1.31 1.75 2.00 2.44 3.40 5.35 853%—- 0% & +22¥% 
Eastman Kodak (1902)............--..0005 1.20 1.35 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.65 *1.70 *1.70 525%4— 40 4% — &% 
Eaton Manufacturing (1923)............. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 3.50 3.00 4.00 397%— 29 37 + 6% 
lectric Storage Battery (1900).......... 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.25 2.50 4434— 357 SE. = Sec0: 
eat oY | rere 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.25 1.50 1.75 1.50 2BY%— 19% 425 —1% 
Endicott Johnson (1919)..............-.65 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.58 2.10 2.00 1.60 33%—- 28% WR — 3% 
Fidelity Phenix Fire Insurance (1911).. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 2.03 1.80 2.90 701%4— 52 WG: addaas 
Fire Association of Philadelphia (1858). 1.71 1.71 1.71 1.71 1.84 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.60 76 —54R 58 —18 
Firestone Tire & Rubber (1924)......... 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 325 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 861%4— 52% 82% +263 
First National Stores (1926)............. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 89 — 65 80 +11 
General American Transportation (1919) 3.00 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 3.25 3.00 3.00 5534— 45 544% + 8% 
General Baling (1GE1). ..... <0. 0cccccccscess 0.45 0.45 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.90 0.60 1.00 0.85 0.85 12 — 9% 104 —% 
Comeral Cigar OUD) «6 oes. icsccccesecs 2.25 2.25 2.00 1.25 1.25 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 18544— 14 154 —% 
General Electric (1899)................... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.70 2.00 3.80 5014— 41% 4934 + 7% 
ee Dk ner re 2.00 1.70 1.€ 1.60 1.€ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.45 514— 44% 455% — 2% 
Gameral WETS CINE « aoa. ckn cccesccssceses 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.37% 1.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 614A— 51% 61% + 6% 
ee ee 1.8714 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.12% 1.50 2.25 4.00 6.00 5434— 34% GA | deanas 
Gillette Safety Razor (1917)............. 0.22 0.22 0.35 0.40 0.60 1.25 1.19 1.50 1.62 2.44 26%4— 15% 23%... 
Goodman Manufacturing (1900).......... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 3.25 3.25 3.00 "335 53 — 45 53 + 9% 
Grand Rapids Varnish (1918)............ 0.40 0.40 0.30 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.40 0.60 8%—- 6% 74 j+1% 
Gree CW es. Bal GIR osc ccc sccedesceccice 0.70 1.00 0.70 0.70 0.72% 0.90 2.25 1.50 1.00 2.00 31%— 25% 28, + % 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea (1925)..... 7.00 5.00 4.25 4.75 4.75 5.00 5.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 14644—112% 131 — 24% 
Great Northern Paper (1910)............ 2.50 2.00 1.60 1.6<0 1.6€ 1.60 2.40 2.80 2.80 3.00 474— 38% 46 +5 
Hackensack Water (1886)................ 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.28 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.70 37 — 30% Se weddaga 
pe eee rr ree 0.53 0.20 0.33 0.40 0.30 0.10 0.77 0.65 0.30 0.35 7 — &% 54 — & 
Hartford Electric Light (1901)........... 2.79 2.87 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.95 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.75 534— 4444 4% — 3% 
Hazel-Atlas Glass (1908)................. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.85 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.40 25%4— 20% 253% + 2% 
A re 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 134— 9% 13% + 1% 
A So) eee rer re 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.25 41 —H% 34444 — 2% 
Heller (Walter E.) (1920)................ 0.90 0.90 0.80 0.80 0.45 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 *0.90 144%4— 10% 1y% + \Y% 
Se 2) ree 2.80 1.90 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.20 2.20 2.00 337%4— 25 35% %—5%4 
Hercules Powder (191S)..............c00. 1.50 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.25 2.6€0 3.30 6914— 49 65 +1234 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold (1912)....... $1.10 $0.65 $0.65 80.46 $0.46 $0.35 $0.24 80.24 $0.24 $0.24 10%— 7% 10 + ¥% 
Household Finance (1926)................ 1.67 1.33 ia 1.33 1.38 1.50 1.80 2.00 *2.00 2.20 3834— 2934 31% — 4% 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. (1922)........ 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.95 2.05 2.20 2.70 564%4— 46% 56 + 8% 
ek eer cere 3.75 3.25 3.00 1.75 1.40 1.20 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 581%4— 33 58 +16% 
Se | eee 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.62% 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 105 — 80 103 +1914 
Be. NN CHUN 6 vin cedinnecnsdcenccans 1.50 1.00 1.60 1.6€0 1.60 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 401%4— 3214 37 + yY% 
ee SE ree ee 80.50 s0.50 s0.50 s0.50 s0.50 $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 s0.50 $0.55 2BY%4— 18% 26% + 6% 
Imperial Tobacco of Canada (1912)...... 30.62% s0.571%4 80.55 $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 $0.55 30.60 s0.671%4 s0.621%4 13 — 11 11% -- 
Ingersoll-Rand (1906)................000 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.50 4.50 5.00 5.75 5.75 83 — 53 83 +14 
Insurance Company of No. Am. (1874).. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 ys 2.50 2.50 2.75 5.00 135 —9% 129% — 4144 
International Business Machines (1916). 1.95 2.14 2.25 2.37 2.95 2.95 3.46 3.63 3.81 3.81 240 —185 216 —11 
International Cigar Machinery (1926)... 2.14 1.60 2.10 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 0.80 1.00 1.25 16%4— 12% 134 —1% 
International Harvester (1918)........... 0.83 0.83 0.95 1.00 1.00 1.22 1.70 1.70 1.95 327%— 25% 32% + 4% 
International Petroleum (1918) s1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $0.50 $0.50 s0.50 $0.50 s0.70 13%— 7% 134% +5% 
International Salt (1915)....... 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.50 70 — 52 70 +13 
International Shoe (1913)................. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.25 3.00 3.00 2.55 4634— 38% 40 — 5% 
Island Creek Coal (1912)...............-. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.25 2.85 3.00 3.00 353%4— 27% 3534 +7% 
Johnson & Johnson (1905)................ 0.17 0.17 0.18 0.15 0.15 0.25 *0.80 * a 2.00 75 — 48 75 +22%4 
oe SRS rrr 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.30 2.25 42%4— 354 364 —5 
MO Ce BEF CIUNO iki cid sc cccccccecsccas 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 4.20 3.50 4.25 3.00 3.00 62 — 50 53% — 8% 
Kroger Company (1902).................. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 La 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.87 37 — 2% : Sree 
Lake Shore Mines (1918)................. $1.55 30.80 s0.80 $0.80 $0.80 80.76 $0.72 $0.72 $0.74 $0.78 12%— 7% 8 — 4% 
a ee error 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.87 2.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2%— 1934 22% +1 
Lanston Monotype (1916)................ 0.20 0.40 0.35 0.60 0.80 1.00 1.75 3.50 3.00 2.00 223%%4— 16% 174 —2% 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation (1881)........ 0.65 0.65 0.90 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.80 103%4— 7 1054 + 3% 
PoP ek. Oa ae 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 0.50 0.25 0.37 0.62 13344— 9 1% +1 
ERO SOW CII oioec ci ccccccecicccccacns 1.20 1.00 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.85 2.80 2.50 2.20 2.70 33 —30% 33% —3 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco (1912)......... 5.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 8914— 73 75%, —14% 
BMUOMIONE CHOU D eo codcidsiaiesccccsticvases 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 5.50 5.00 6.00 821%4— 57%4 77% +1334 
Loew’s, Incorporated (1923).............. 1.00 1.16 1.33 1.33 1,42 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 181%4— 14% 15% — 1% 
Lone Star Gas (1928)........:sc.ccccecess 0.70 *0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 28%4— 22 AR — & 
MacAndrews & Forbes (1903) ........... 2.50 1.80 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.80 2.65 2.50 2.50 3.00 42 — 36% 42 + 
Mathieson Chemical (1926)............... 0.8714 1.06 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.63 0.81 0.87 1.06 1.50 3144— 23% y., Carrere 
May Department Stores (1911).......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.65 2.42% 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 59 — 4534 57 + 8% 
oe a eee 1.40 1.40 1.65 1.70 1.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 27%— 194 BHR +2% 
McIntyre Porcupine (1917)............... $3.33 $3.33 $3.33 $3.33 $3.33 $3.28 s3.01% s3.01%_ s3.01 $3.01 58 — 44 504 —7% 
ee eee 1.13 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.80 2744—- 214 ARW —1% 
Mesta Machine (1914).............. seewee 2.25 2.8714 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 4934— 37Y, 4834 + 9% 
ok rrr 0.90 0.90 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.90 1.20 2.00 2.00 2.00 2AY— 20 2214 + 2% 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. (1916)........ 0.30 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.18 0.36 0.39 0.52 0.65 0.80 3734— 23% SIR? kedee 
Monarch Machine Tool (1913)............ 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.37 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 20%4,— 12% ae. «aadas 
Monsanto Chemical (1925)................ 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.08 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.62 77¥%4— 54 745, +18%4 
Mountain Producers (1921)............... 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.80 1.40 1.40 1.40 17%— 13% 16% + 2% 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. (1911)...... 7.00 7.00 6.25 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.25 5.25 6.00 6.00 10534— 97 914 —3% 
ed nh AS | er errrerr 1.00 0.88 0.75 0.75 0.88 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.25 56%4— 44 544 + 4% 
Muskegon Piston Ring (1926)............ 0.62 0.62 0.45 0.40 0.45 0.62 1.67 1.10 0.80 1.00 104— 7% 93% + 1% 
National Biscuit (1899)..............eee0. 1.60 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.30 39%— 31% 325% — 6% 
National Breweries (1919)............... s2. $2.00 $2.00 s2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 s2.00 s2.00 $1.75 32%— 17% 18%4 —13%4 
National Dairy Products (1924).......... 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.10 1.40 1.65 1.80 1.80 2.20 2.80 50 — 36 ae +10 
National Fuel Gas (1903)................. 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.95 0.80 0.85 0.80 0.80 0.60 0.65 1334— 10% 11% + 1% 
Matiomel Lewd GOOG). oo. iciesicccecescs 0.62% 0.50 0.75 1.00 1,00 1.50 2.00 bad 2.25 4.00 6934— 35 694 +31% 
National Transit (1912)..............se00. 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.75 §6.35 0.15 0.10 0.10 44— 2% 32 + % 
New England Tel. & Tel. (1886)......... 7.00 5.75 5.75 5.75 6.00 6.00 4.25 4.75 4.75 6.00 1021%4— 89 93 — %&% 
New Jersey Zinc (1883)...............68- 4.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.50 4.25 2.75 3.00 76 — 49 75% +187% 
New York & Honduras Rosario (1896).. 2.38 2.55 2.65 2.75 2.00 4.65 2.80 2.30 2.50 3.50 31 — 22% 30% +41% 
Norfolk & Western R.R. (1901)......... « Fao 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.25 4.38 4.00 4.00 1.15 534— 43% 49% — % 
North American Co. (1909).............. T 7 7 7 7 7 70.50 70.75 71.00 1.16 21%— 15% 17% —1% 
Norwich Pharmacal (1925)............+++: 0.90 0.70 0.60 0.60 0.65 0.95 0.60 0.85 0.90 1.05 17%— 12% 17 + 3 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. (1908)............ Sub. Standard Gas & El. 0.67 0.67 0.82 1.04 1.10 1.20 1.25 2234— 1834 TO © nckana 
ee ere 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.35 2.00 2.50 2.75 424%— 30 36. «=— 4% 
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Stock and Year Starting Price Range Last Net 
Unbroken Dividend Reco 1941 1942 1944 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 High Low Price Change 
Outlet Company (1926)..............00005 4.00 4.50 4.25 4.75 6.75 6.75 6.25 6.00 82 — 72 76 +2 
Owens-Illinois Glass (1907)..........+.... 2.50 2.00 2.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 . 3.00 3.25 79 —S7% 76 +114 
Pabco Products (1923)............ceeeeees 0.67 0.67 0.83 0.75 1.00 1.20 1.20 0.60 a. — 13% 17 — % 
Pacific Gas & Electric (1919)............ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 354%— 30% 32 mt 
Pacific Lighting (1887)..............ss00. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 55 48 50 —% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. (1925)................ 7.00 6.00 6.25 6.25 2.95 5.50 6.50 7.00 111%4— 98% 103 +% 
Parke, Davis (2878)................sc0000. 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.75 464%— 34% 41 + 3% 
Parker Rust-Proof (1924)...............5 2.00 1.25 1.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 33%— 2% 314% +2% 
Penney (J. C.) (1926)...............000- 1.67 1.67 1.67 2.70 1.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 7Ww%— 53% 67% 411% 
Pennsylvania R. R. (1847)................ 2.00 2.50 2.50 1.50 0.50 1.00 0.75 1.00 225%4— 14% 22% +5% 
Pennsylvania Salt (1863)..............0. 1.60 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 1.80 1.50 1.80 2.25 AY— 41%, 544 +10% 
Pennsylvania Water & Power (1916).... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.50 2.00 40%— 30% 3% — & 
Pepperell Mfg. (1852).........0......e0008 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 6.25 7.25 3.75 5.00 71%z— 53% 70% +16% 
‘oa. re 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.60 3734— 28 334 —1% 
Pfizer (Chas.) (1900)............00ecceeeee 0.42 0.54 0.55 0.67 0.87 3.70 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 85%4— 51% 844 +28% 
Philadelphia Co. (1898)................05 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.55 0.57% 0.55 0.55 0.82% 0.70 0.70 2444— 17% 22% + 3% 
Philadelphia Electric (1902).............. 1.50 1.25 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 27I— 23% 26 + 1% 
Pillsbury Mills (1924)...................05 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.45 1.70 2.30 2.00 2.00 2.00 34%z— 28% 3H —1% 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie (1886)........... 6.00 5.50 5.00 5.00 4.00 3.50 6.00 8.00 4.00 5.00 61%4— 52 60% + 3% 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass (1889)........... 1.25 0.87% 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.20 1.70 1.75 1.75 2.50 WKA— 30% 34 +1% 
Plymouth Oil (1925)................0005 “o “8220 1.00 *1.00 *1.00 *1.00 *1.00 *1.909 *2.00 *2.00 S44— 38% 524 +11 
Potomac Electric Power (1904)......... ; Former subsidiary No. A 1.00 0.90 0.90 0.90 164%— 12% 134 —1K 
Pratt & Lambert (1904)................. oe 80 1.80 1.80 80 2.95 3.00 2.55 3.00 37%4— 30% 34 + 1% 
Procter & Gamble (1891)...............0. 2.00 1.50 33 2.67 2.67 2.67 3.55 71%— 52% 70% 2... 
Providence Gas (1881)..............s.ss00 0.70 0.50 50 0.55 0.60 0.51 0.50 104— 8% 8% — kh 
Public Service of Colorado (1907)....... eee ays 0.82% 6.82% 0.82% 0.82% 0.82% 1.03 1.15 1.37 2BY%— 21% 2B nase 
Public Service Electric & Gas (1907).... ———Former subsidiary Public Ser Co. of N. J.—— _ 0.80 1.60 1.60 2%—- 0% 21% —%& 
oo ee | 2.50 3.00 3. 2.00 2.00 4.00 48744— 3134 45% +113 
Quaker Oats (1906)................ sos 1200 1.00 0.75 12 1.37 1.37 1.68 ee a, ie ee 
Quebec Power (1920)......... biG eee wnieee $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 1834— 1334 17% + 3% 
Raybestos-Manhattan (1895)............. 2.00 2.00 2.12 2.00 2.12 2.12 2.37 5 =e 334 + 6% 
Reading Company (1905)................. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 84-204, B +7 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco “B” (1918)... 2.10 1.70 1.50 1.50 : 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3974— 32 33% —5% 
Roeser & Pendleton (1926)............... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.25 : 0.25 0.25 0.50 1.25 2.00 461%4— 25 38 +12 
Ruberoid Company (1889)................ 1.75 1.15 1.15 1.25 : 2.00 2.75 *3.25 *3.25 *3.50 61 —BARH 4% — 8% 
Se de 0.97% 0.98 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.97 1.14 1.32 1.82 4914— 33 at, eee 
Soovill Dife. {IBSB) <6 .nn0 ns. sccccoesecscs 1.12 1,12 1.12 1.31 1.50 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 33%4— 25% 334 +7% 
Scranton Electric (1907).................. 0.95 0.82 0.93 1.03 1.01 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 146 —12% 13% — % 
Geemman ros. (2026)..............06is0000 1.00 1.17 1.00 1.00 1.6 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 18%— 15% 16% ...... 
Selby Shoe (Q008)...c.0.2.. 2. 0.c0ccecaccce 1.00 1.27 1.18 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.75 1.50 0.50 0.50 144%— 12 13% +% 
Shattuck (Frank G.) (1925)............. - 0.60 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.25 0.70 0.70 1.00 1%4— 8 10% + % 
Shawirigan Water & Power (1$07)...... $0.90 s0.90 0.90 0.90 30.90 $1.00 $1.20 $1.20 $1.20 $1.45 295%—-19%4 WH + 8% 
Sherwin-Williams (1885)................06 1.87%, 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.87% 2.373 3.12% 3.00 3.00 3.12 6914— 51 64 2 
Singer Manufacturing (1863)............. 8.00 12.00 1200 1200 1200 1600 1200 1600 1200 15.00 325 —242%, 260% —26% 
Socony-Vacuum (1912)............0e.c00e5 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.65 0.75 1.00 *1.00 1.10 1.35 257%%— 16 23% + 8% 
South Penn Oil (1925)...............0.005 1.38 1.81 1.75 1.60 1.80 2.00 3.50 3.60 2.20 3.25 39%4— 25% 36 + 7% 
South Porto Rico Sugar (1924).......... 0.80 3.75 3.50 5.90 4.50 6.00 7.35 9.50 6.31 8.00 55%4— 36% 55% = +19 
Southern California Edison (1910)........ 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 36@— 31% 9334 — 1 / 
Spencer Kellogg (1913)................008 0.85 0.95, *0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 2.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 6 —20% 2% + % 
Standard Brands (1899).............00.s06 2.00 0.40 1.20 1.00 1.50 1.80 2.00 2.00 1.45 1.70 24%4— 20 224 +1% 
Standard Oil (Calif.) (1912).............. 5 75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.60 *2.00  *1.25 457%— 35%, 457K wees 
Standard Oi} (Ind.) (1893)............... 1.50 1,25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 *2.00  *2.00 O¥s— 42% O33 +1 
Standard Oil (Ky.) (1913)............ coos 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.90 2.90 4 — 33% 374 + 2h 
Standard Oil (N. J.) (1882)......... nee S: 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 3.08 4.00 *4.00 5.00 9% —-6 M4 +25 
Steel Co. of Canada (1916).............. ee 80.75 30.944 s0.60 s0.61 30.00 30.60 580.00 s0.80 $0.95 27Va— 16% 272 wees 
Sterling Drug (1902).................0008 - 1.90 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.90 2.00 2.25 2.50 3936— 34 364 — 1% 
Sun Oil Company (1904).................. *0.33 0.83 1.25 *0.83 *0.83 0.83 0.86 *1.00  *1.00 72%4— 55% 68 + 8% 
Sutherland Paper (1923)................. ~ 13 1.25 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.75 2.50 2.50 2.50 4534— 35 MA +54 
Tampa Electric (1900)..............0...5 . 1.80 . 1.60 1.60 1.6€0 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.40 364-—- 09H 4K“A—sit+:« OH 
Texas Company (1902).................. os 290 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.75 6.50 82%4— 594 824 +21% 
Texas Guif Sulphur (1921).............; so. C50 2.25 2.50 2.50 3.00 4.50 5.00 5.50 WY— 6% 95 +259 
Thomas Steel (1926)................0000. - 33 1.17 1.17 0.75 0.85 2.30 1.80 *2.05 BY%— 17% AR + 7 
Timken Roller Bearing (1922)........... « 250 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.87% 3.00 2.75 3.50 4%— 33% 44 +7% 
Todd Shipyards (1916).................05 . 4.00 1.50 2.00 : 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 50%— 33% 48 + 5% 
Toledo Edison (1922)..................08. 0.32 0.64 0.55 0.98 0.66 0.41 0.49 10 — 9% 10 —— eeeeee 
Underwood Corporation (1911)........... . B50 : 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 3.50 4.00 47¥4— 39% 4734 + 4% 
Union Carbide & pon TUNED sescuer - 1.00 i 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 554— 40% 55% +10% 
Union Oil of California (1916)............ 1.00 j 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 2.37 2.00 SKA— 24% 3% +7% 
Union Pacific R.R. (1900).............005 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 6.00 5.00 105 — 81 105 +21 
Union Stock Yards Co. of Omaha (1886) 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.00 3.10 3.50 3.85 74 —A 7 +10 
Union Tank Car (1914)................ sc 20 1.90 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.60 3 — 31 3744 +6% 
are Se een 0.57 0.80 0.93 1.00 ae eo 4 2.10 — = ft pee 
ni Engineering & Foundry (1902).. 3.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2. 00 A 4.00 53%4— 5 4 2 
United Fruit (1899) ................... oe 1.33 1.25 0.75 1.08 1.77 3.50 4.00 4.50 664%4— 504 594 +3% 
United Gas Improvement (1885) ........ 7.50 4.50 2.00 1.00 1.30 1.86 1.30 1.40 2Y4— 22% 27% + % 
United Shoe Machinery (1905) ........ ~. SSD 4.00 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.50 2.87 2.50 4914— 40 44 —% 
United States Gypsum (1920)............ 3.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 9.00 10.00 135 —904 104% —-—9 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry (1926)............ 2.50 2.25 2.00 1.60 1. 1.60 1.60 4.00 3.00 494— 34% 37 — 9% 
U. S. Playing Card (1896)............... 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 / 6.00 3.50 5.50 6.00 7 2 +e 
OE OS iii 1.50 1.32 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 22 —18% 19% —2%&% 
Universal Leaf Tobacco (1917) ........ 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 : 1.70 1.70 23 — 20% 23 —l% 
Vick Chemical (1925) .............0c00000 1.50 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.45 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 BYN—-20A% 24 +%K 
Waldorf System (1919).............0..008 0.95 1.00 1.00 1.25 0.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 1414— 12 12% —% 
Washington Gas Light (1866)........... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 WH— 244 3% + % 
Waukesha Motor (1922).................. 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 17¥%— 12% 17 + 3% 
Westinghouse Air Brake (1875).......... 1.75 1.25 1.25 125 12 175 3.00 300 200 2.50 33%— 2454 324 + 1% 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper (1899)...... 1.80 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 2.40 3.00 4.00 3.00 5.00 7% —44%4 76%  +25% 
White (S. S.) Dental (1881).............. 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.60 *1.00 41 —27% 30% —1% 
Woolworth (F. W.) (1912)............... 2.00 1.60 1.0 1.60 1.0 2.10 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 51 —42% 44% —4% 
Wrigley (Wm. Jr.) (1913)............... 4.00 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 894%4— 70 754 —6&&% 
Wale &@ Towne (1000)... ....5.0eccescsccsce 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.60 *1.00 1.00 1.50 38 — 27 37 + 7% 
Youngstown Steel Door (1926)........... 1.75 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.50 19%—- 11% 17K +5% 
30 
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CROSSROADS 
OF THE EAST 


NEW JERSEY is ready to meet the demands for industrial production in this national 
emergency . .. and Public Service is ready with the dependable services it has to offer 
at the Crossroads of the East. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, the industries of New Jersey quickened their tempo 
to support our armed forces with vital production ... and they met the demands. Public 
Service furnished the essential electric, gas and transportation services that industry needed 
to do the job. 

The industrial team of New Jersey is working again in the present emergency. And 
Public Service as usual is ready to serve and grow 


N) SERVICE with a great state... at the Crossroads of the East. 














believes in NEW JERSEY aad cto future 
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CHEMICALS . .,. . CHEMICAL FIBERS AND YARN 














oStrategic Source of Supply 


The distance from Bishop, Texas, to Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, via Cumberland, Maryland, and other 
Celanese plants is approximately 4900 miles. This span 
represents a planned and integrated source of raw ma- 
terials and production for Celanese Corporation of 
America. 


Early in the Company’s history, the Celanese manage- 
ment took steps to assure supplies of major raw materials 
to protect the growth of the business. This has enabled 
the Company to meet the increasing demand for Celanese 
products—textile yarns, chemicals, plastics—which has 
doubled and redoubled many times. 


This policy led in 1944 to the building of a plant 
near Bishop, Texas, to produce organic chemicals from 
petroleum natural gases. It was more than a plant. It was 
an advanced and efficient plan for oxidizing hydrocar- 
bons by methods commercially engineered for the first 
time. In World War II it helped contribute to the chemi- 
cal needs of the defense program, in addition to supply- 
ing chemicals for Celanese’ own use. 


Today it is vastly expanded into one of the great 
chemical production centers of the country. It is also 
fortified with modern laboratories and pilot plants for 
continuing large scale research in petro-chemistry, in 
which Celanese has pioneered for many years. 


Nearly 5000 miles to the north of Bishop, at Prince 
Rupert, British’ Columbia, another important supply 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





- WOVEN AND KNIT 


PABRICS « « 


project is about ready to begin operations. Here, near 
some of the world’s largest and finest timber reserves, 
a tremendous, modern pulp mill has been constructed 
by Columbia Cellulose Company, Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Celanese Corporation of America. It will produce sub- 
stantial quantities of high alpha cellulose, scheduled to 
begin early this year. 


Cellulose is one of the basic raw materials for making 
Celanese* chemical fibers. It is also an important strate- 
gic material, along with iron, oil and cotton. 


World supplies of cellulose are less than the demand. 
The operations of Columbia Cellulose Company, Ltd., 
in Canada, will materially increase America’s supplies of 
this vital raw material on a self-perpetuating basis. For 
the Company’s lease with the Government of British 
Columbia calls for harvesting timber like a crop. Scien- 
tific cuttings and modern reforestation methods assure 
timber in perpetuity. 


These two great sources of raw materials strategically 
located in extremely favorable production areas—Texas 
and British Columbia—are capable of supplying a sub- 
stantial part of the needs of the eleven other Celanese 
plants manufacturing chemical fibers and yarns, woven 
and knit fabrics, plastics and chemicals. They are like- 
wise important additions to the economic assets of the 
United States, and to the military potentials of our 
country. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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gives her strength 





In the very sinews of her strength—her airplanes 
and tanks, her ships and radar, her guns and 
shells—copper plays an indispensable role. 
Today the vast American copper industry is 
pledged to meeting her needs first— 

whatever they may be. 


Though the American copper industry is doing 
its utmost to increase production, there is not, 
nor will there be, enough copper to serve 
Liberty’s now pressing needs and do a 

thousand and one civilian jobs as well. 


It is significant that here in the Americas, 
copper—man’s most useful metal—is being 

freely shared for this great common cause. 

For instance, the Chilean copper mines of 
Anaconda and other companies have supplied 61% 
of all the copper the U. S. has imported since 
Pearl Harbor . . . 26% of all the copper used 
in this country since that time. 


We of the copper industry are ready, as before 
and always, to take our full part in making 
America so secure that, in the future, we 

may all continue to enjoy copper’s usefulness 
in works of peace. 


AnaconpA 


First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 


**Anaconda’’ is a registered trademark 51318A 


The American Brass Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
International Smelting and Refining Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 
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THE FAMOUS STATUE OF LIBERTY IN NEW YORK HARBOR IS FORMED OF COPPER SHEET 3/32” THICK 




















Investment Service Section— 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











At present levels, any attempt to seek large profits in a 


hurry involves even greater risks than usual. Portfolios 


should emphasize stable income equities of good quality 


Last Monday, President Truman called for ' 


$16.5 billion of additional taxes. Obviously. a siz- 
able share will come from corporations, which have 
already had their taxes raised by an amount vari- 
ously estimated at $4.8 billion to nearly $7 billion 
annually, The stock market ignored this news. 
Late the next day, the Federal Reserve Board raised 
margin requirements from 50 per cent to 75 per 
cent. The market ignored this also. Superficially. 
this indicates an exceedingly strong technical posi- 
tion, but in the light of history it seems more 
realistic to conclude that a market which goes up 
indiscriminately on good news, bad news and no 
news is one in which the speculative fever has 
taken hold to an unhealthy extent. 


This conclusion is bolstered by tangible evi- 
dence. The quality of market leadership has de- 
teriorated considerably within the recent past: 
Wednesday, for example, only one of the ten most 
active stocks was priced over $20 a share and four 
were quoted under $8. Brokers report that the 
public—in the derogatory sense of that term— 
is coming back into the market seeking quick 
profits. Considering the present historical level 
of prices and the rate and extent of the rise accom- 
plished within the past six weeks, these things in- 
dicate the definite possibility of a forthcoming 
technical reaction. This might come suddenly, for 
no apparent reason, or be touched off by unfavor- 
able war developments or some unexpected bit of 
domestic news. 


Such a move, however, would not necessarily 
be drastic in extent and would probably be of 
limited duration. And it may be postponed for 
weeks, perhaps even for several months, in which 
case it is perfectly possible that the lowest prices 
witnessed on the move would be above those now 
prevailing. Hence, the investor who sells his stocks 
now in the anticipation of repurchasing at lower 
levels runs a decided risk of being whipsawed—a 
risk always present in attempts to predict the near 
term behavior of the market. 
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If there were a definite probability that the next 
reaction might usher in a reversal of the long term 
bull trend, it would be prudent for the average 
person to unload a substantial part of his holdings 
now rather than try to scalp the top eighth. But 
there seems little chance of any such contingency. 
Purely on technical grounds, it would be most un- 
usual for a bull market to end until low-priced 
shares have received much more of a play than has 
been accorded them to date, followed by a last 
fling confined largely to market leaders. From the 
more dependable standpoint of fundamentals, 
equity prices are still far from inflated in relation 
to earnings and dividends, and bull markets do not 
customarily come to an end until the majority of 
issues have reached levels representing outright 
overvaluation. Finally, there is the inflation factor 
to consider. This has been an important bulwark 
of the advance since last summer, and recent events 
have certainly not lessened its force. 


If the accelerated pace of the market advance 
continues, investors will observe many instances in 
which, if they had bought some speculative stock 
at the right time, they could have made a large 
profit in a hurry. The temptation to try this is 
very strong, but it should be resisted. Such a 
policy is profitable, in the long run, for only a 
small minority, and at present levels it involves 
even greater risks than usual. Instead, commit- 
ments should be concentrated in stable income 
issues which are reasonably valued statistically and 
represent companies with a good sales outlook and 
a favorable tax status. 


This is always a safer policy than short term 
speculation, and always offers larger and more de- 
pendable income—which is, after all, a principal 
objective of investment. Furthermore, issues of 
this type offer the greatest value per dollar of price 
today. The utilities are an obvious example of 
this, but they are by no means the only group that 
could be found. 

Written January 18, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Larger Steel Capacity 

Steel making capacity of the United States in- 
creased more than 4.8 million tons during 1950 
to 104,229,050 tons of ingots and steel for castings, 
as of January 1, 1951. The new capacity is more 
than two million tons greater than the estimated 
total 1950 steel output of all countries outside of 
the United States. Blast furnace capacity at the 
beginning of the year also set a new peak at 72,- 
471,780 tons. More than 75 per cent of the new 
steel capacity was completed during the last half 
of the year. The increase for the year exceeded by 
more than one million tons the industry” s estimate 
made only last October, and the upward revision 
of steel company plans now indicates that by the 
end of 1952 ingot capacity will reach 112 million 
tons. The new capacity rating necessitates revision 
of the operating rate of the steel industry since 
the first of the year, the revised percentage being 
shown in the tabulation on page 64. 


New Rate Rise? 

Last week’s request for a six per cent increase 
in freight rates was handed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at a time when railway analysts 
were predicting that on the basis of existing rates. 
the Class I roads this year are headed toward a du- 
plication of the all-time earnings peak reported in 
1942. Citing greatly increased operating costs 
since the last general rate rise in July, 1949, the 
roads asked for higher charges on all but six com- 
modities for which specific ceilings were requested. 
If granted, this would be the ninth increase since 
V-J Day. To date, freight charges have been hiked 
57 per cent over 1946 levels. 

The new increase would bring in an additional 
$470 million in revenues annually and lift net rail- 
way operating income from $968 million in 1950 
to an estimated $1.058 million in 1951, according 
to the railroads’ estimates. If the increase is not 
granted, the roads expect net railway operating in- 
come to decline to $827 million this year. 


Climbing Retail Saies 


Department store sales have been climbing so 
fast in recent weeks that the cause is attributed once 
more to scare buying or an impulse to hoard. 
Throughout the nation, store sales climbed 20 per 
cent during the week ended December 30 com- 
pared with the year-earlier week, then began to 
zoom. For the week ended January 6 the over-all 
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gain was 39 per cent, although increases of well over 
50 per cent were reported by establishments in 
Boston, Cleveland and St. Louis. The buying spree 
continued through the week ended January 13 at 
least, New York City stores reporting a gain of 33 
per cent above the comparable week of 1950. 

Demand has centered not only on refrigerators, 
television sets and similar durable goods in which 
scarcities are likely to develop, but also was in 
large volume for many soft goods lines. Retailers’ 
inventories are not considered excessive under pres- 
ent circumstances, and store operators are continu- 
ing to replace stocks of hard goods, including furni- 
ture, as fast as new supplies become available. 
Garment and hosiery manufacturers, furthermore, 
report bookings for inventory replacement as the 
heaviest in years. 


Automobile Output Lags 


The complexities of changing over to new models 
is holding up automobile production temporarily at 
least, or until some of the General Motors and 
Chrysler divisions are able to get their 1951 cars 
off the assembly lines in greater volume. Then last 
week came the order to cut passenger car output 
20-25 per cent. While scarcity of materials has been 
felt, the full extent of this problem is undefined. 
On the one hand, more trucks were manufactured 
during the first two weeks of this year compared 
with the year-earlier period while automobile pro- 
duction sagged 19 per cent. But in the truck field, 
GMC and ‘International Harvester output was at a 
high level with results elsewhere not as good as 
might be expected. Early next month, after all 
model change-overs have been completed, a more 
definite pattern may develop. 


Tire Output Drops 


Automotive tire and tube production dropped 
sharply in November, reflecting both the new re- 
strictions on rubber usage and lessened demand 
from automobile makers and tire distributors. 
Passenger car tire output fell off 13 per cent from 
October to 6.3 million units, with shipments off 
15 per cent to 6.2 million casings. Truck and bus 
tire production declined 12 per cent for the month 
to 1.2 million, with shipments down 8 per cent to 
1.4 million. Inner tube output was off 16 per cent 
from October at 6.7 million units, with shipments 
falling 17 per cent to 6.1 million. The inventory 
situation continues tight despite the slight excess 
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of November output over shipments. Passenger 
tire stocks on hand at the end of November were 
less than 3.6 million casings, comparing with 7.9 
million at the end of November 1949. 


Soaring Wool Prices 


Substitution of synthetic fibre for wool in cloth- 
ing and other textile goods is by no means new, 
but in view of recent sky-high prices for wool it 
seems bound to be accelerated from now on. De- 
fense stockpiling in the United States and Europe 
is the principal reason for the record prices paid 
in Australian wool, markets recently, but it is also 
true that world stocks are low while some 80 per 
cent of this year’s Texas clip is already sold. Prices 
in the Australian market last week were up 20 per 
cent from the December sales and five per cent over 
those of the previous week. Compared with pre- 
World War II levels, they were five times as high. 


Rayon Supplies Tighten 

Increased demand and a shortage of raw mate- 
rials and processing chemicals are beginning to 
strain the rayon industry. February allocations 
to mills (which were booked two weeks ago) were 
cut for the first time in more than a year. Behind 
the reduction is a world-wide shortage of wood 
pulp and increased usage by newspapers, the pulp 
industry’s largest customer. Cotton linters are in 
poor supply because of the small cotton crops of 
the past two years and caustic soda and acetic acid 
have been tight as a result of demand for other 
forms of these chemicals for the military effort. 
Prices of all rayon raw materials are rising, squeez- 
ing profit margins. Since wages also are trending 
upward some advance in yarn quotations seems 
likely. No let-down in demand is anticipated in 
the months ahead, indicating that in 1951 rayon 
producers will turn out as much yarn and staple as 
their raw material supplies allow. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Dow Chemical has acquired a rolling mill at 
Madison, Ill., to be used for rolling and extruding 
magnesium for defense. 

S. H. Kress has increased the March 15 divi- 
dend to 75 cents from 50 cents previously paid. 

Walgreen had sales of $164.5 million for the 12 
months through December 31 vs. $162.3 million 
in the like 1949 period. 

Southern California Edison plans a $60.6 mil- 
lion plant and improvement program for 1951, 
bringing to $340 million the amount spent on ex- 
pansion in six years. 


Other Corporate News 

Amalgamated Sugar seeks N. Y. Stock Exchange 
listing. 

Fedders-Quigan stockholders vote April 1 on a 
2-for-1 stock split; Sun Life Assurance of Canada, 
February 13, 10-for-1; Insurance Company of 
North America, March 21, 2-for-1. 

Radio Corporation has borrowed an additional 
$20 million from institutional investors, increasing 
to $60 million the company’s note borrowings. 

Peninsular Telephone had 152,793 stations in 
service at the end of 1950, a gain of 81 per cent 
over the 1945 year-end total. Growth has been at- 
tained without acquisition of additional properties, 

American & Foreign Power plans to recapitalize 
with debt and common stock only. 

Admiral Corporation has a contract with Hotel 
Radio Corporation to supply television sets for 
rental use in hotels throughout the country. 

Elgin National Watch has acquired Wadsworth 
Watch Case for $2.7 million; Parker Rust Proof 
has acquired Tropical Paint & Oil for $2.8 million. 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph reported record 
sales of $74.2 million in the fiscal year ended 
October 31 last, vs. previous peak of $40.5 million 
in prior year. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 2%s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 107 3.80 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.70 102% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

PS OE Kt vcisendsokewnes 104 2.95 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 100 2.75 103144 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 105 4.00 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 101 4.40 105 





* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 133 5.26% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 110 5.45 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 111 4.50 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 106 4.25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 95 5.26 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 78 4.49 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-—Dividends—, --Earnings— Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $2.00 c$2.08 c$2.37 31 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *2.00 b2.68 b3.16 82 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 1.25 g1.93 g1.98 26 
General Electric ...... 2.00 3.80 c2.34 c3.91 52 
General Foods ........ 2.25 2.45 3.71 c4.20 49 
Int'l Business Machines 14.00 94.00 c8.94 8.95 205 
Pacific Lighting ....... 3.00 3.00 e¢3.18 e501 49 


Southern Calif. Edison 1.75 2.00 2.93 ¢2.31 34 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 94.00 5.00 7.72 c7.47 94 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.50 c2.31 3.45 56 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.80 3.99 ¢3.27 30 


b—Half year. c—-Nine months. e—Twelve months to Sep- 
tember 30. g—Twelve months to November 30. * Also paid 24% 
in stock. f Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

———— Dividends _-———__, 

Paid 1941-1950 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores ..... 1939 $1.27 $1.75 $2.00 35 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 153 
Borden Company .... 1889 2.06 2.70 2.80 52 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.60 Law (Sl 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 42.00 2.20 31 
Ress (S. Hi.) ..c<ce0 1918 2.60 3.00 3.00 55 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 $52 57 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 2.50 3.00 40 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 3.00 60 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 33 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 1.20 im FF 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 2.00 35 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 1.25 2.40 36 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.10 135 27 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 =—-1.87 2.25 2.50 37 
Texas Company ..... 1902 2.70 3.75 6.50 91 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 3.14 3.50 4.00 52 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 6.00 5.00 107 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.35 4.00 4.50 64 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 1.85 1.85 29 
¢ Also paid 10% in stock. 





Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—~ --Earnings—~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores. 2. 600d0 $3.00 $3.00 c$2.80 c$3.65 47 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 4.10 8.14 8.96 57 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.00 3.00 b1.08 b2.52 34 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.75 0.54 c0.85 14 
Container Corporation.. 2.00 2.75 ¢2.87 ¢3.77 35 


Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 5.00 £8.82 £16.76 95 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 3.00 ¢3.20 ¢4.35 27 
Freeport Sulphur...... 4.00 5.00 5.02 ¢5.92 85 
Gen. Amer. Transport... 3.00 3.00 c4.17 ¢3.38 57 
General Motors ...... 4.00 6.00 c5.61 c7.91 50 
Glidden Company .... $1.60 2.10 c1.88 ¢2.15 31 
Kennecott Copper...... 4.00 5.50 b2.15 b3.49 79 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 1.50 c1.91 ¢2.39 30 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 3.25 c4.82 5.51 60 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 3.00 b1.70 b3.09 31 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 2.00 b1.82 b2.10 33 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 2.00 c3.26 c1.93 36 
15, OEE. Sew eaneeeen 2.25 3.45 c4.38 c6.12 46 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 1.85 2.54 c2.58 28 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—Years ended October 31. 
+ Also paid 2% in stock. 
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INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


for Industry— Mathieson produces a wider 





array of heavy chemicals than any other 
manufacturer. Consumers may find it 
‘advantageous to discuss with Mathieson all 
their heavy chemical requirements. 


for Agriculture —Mathieson pioneered high 
analysis, pelletized fertilizers for more efficient 
and economical plant food. Sanitary milk 
production is aided, too, by Mathieson 

chlorine bactericides. 


for Public Health— Mathieson supplies 
chemicals for water purification, sewage 


| weatment and swimming pool sanitation, and te : (er, A - ay J o., 
specializes in chlorine bactericides for general AGRICULTURE 
sanitation wherever foods and beverages 7 ‘ a. : 


are handled. 


Mathieson is known for dependability, too— 
jthtough capacity, diversity and flexibility 
\of production and through technical and sales 
leadership—which promise an even greater 
Gocare of service to Industry, Agriculture 
ind Public Health. 











‘Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Almost every 
American benefits 


every day from the 
185 products of 
Borg-Warner 


created for the automotive, aviation, marine, farm 
implement, and home appliance industries 


For example: 19 out of the 20 makes of motorcars con- 
tain essential parts by Borg-Warner. Every commercial 
plane and many ships afloat have aboard vital B-W equipment. 
9 out of 10 farms speed food production with B-W equipped 
implements. And millions enjoy the outstanding advan- 
tages of B-W home equipment and appliances. 





PRODUCTION 


BSORC-WARNWER 





These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago: BoRG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS 
CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL 
PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN 
MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH 
SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Profits, Dividends, Wages 





ence, 





Concluded from page 22 


anced ratio between the money sup- 
ply and available goods and services, 
Actually, it is a question whether the 
purchasing power of the average in- 
dividual may not be reduced as much 
by inflationary price increases as by; 
direct tax burdens. 
Looking backward, it is apparent 
that the wage-earner came through 
the last war and the postwar period 
in excellent shape, with wages and 
salaries (plus supplements) increas- 
ing by 193 per cent since 1940, com- 
pared with a gain of only 120 per 
cent in dividend payments. Personal 
income — up 184 per cent — would 
have risen further but for lesser rela- 
tive gains in two of its components 
—proprietors’ and rental income, and 
dividend payments. A rapid rise in| 
personal income since the outbreak 
of war in Korea was reflected in the} 
November figures, which were at an 
annual rate of $232 billion, up $17 
billion from June 1950 and $26 bil 
lion above November 1949. For the 
full year, however, personal income 
probably approximated $222 billion 
vs. $206.1 billion in 1949. In view of 
increased activity in industry and 
agriculture this year, personal income | 
could well total $235 billion, marking 
a gain of $13 billion over 1950 which 
in turn was $16 billion over 1949. 
Gross national product will be ris- 
ing at the same time from an esti- 
mated $275 billion in 1950 to more 
than $300 in all likelihood this year, 
a gain of ten to twelve per cent. But 

















as already stated, since the extra out-4— 


put and more will go for military 
goods, and since considerably more 
strategic and critical materials will be ; 
stockpiled, there will be fewer finished 
goods for the average citizen to buy. 





New Issues Registered | 
With SEC 


Commonwealth Edison Company: 
$49,000,000 debenture 2%s due 2001. 
(Offered January 10 at 101.335%.) 4 

The Clark Controller Company: 50,000 
shares of 4.80% convertible preferred 
stock. (Offered January 16 at $30 per 
share.) 

City Stores Company: 60,000 shares 
of 44% convertible preferred stock. 
(Offered January 16 at $100 per share.) 
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Typical operations 
of ALUMINIUM LIMITED companies 



















































































TO BRING YOU MORE ALUMINUM 


The companies comprising the Aluminium Limited group bring together world-wide facilities and 
experience in the production, fabrication, and application of aluminum. By making these combined 
resources available to America, Aluminum Import Corporation is doing its utmost to relieve the 
acute shortage of aluminum required for security and for the general economy. It is helping to keep 
foundries and fabricators supplied with a vital, basic material . . . helping to keep more than a 
million metal-workers employed . . . helping to provide industry with aluminum economically. 


ALUMINUM IMPORT 


CORPORATION 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Distributing company, in the Western Hemisphere, 
of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED group 














Again, in 1950, 

The New York Times 
led all other 
publications in 
financial advertising 


For 44 years The New York Times 
has been first in the world in 
financial advertising. 


This record has been built because 
financial advertisers recognize 
that in The New York Times they 
reach an unmatched, four-fold 
national audience of 


1— Professional and institutional 
security buyers; 

2—Corporation executives; 

3—Banking officials: 

4— And individual investors. 





Today, learn all about The New 
York Times ability to make your 
advertising go to work with this 
alert, profitable audience in every 
one of the 48 states. Get all the facts 
from any one of our offices. 


Che New ork Cimes 


““ALL THE NEWS.THAT’S FIT TO PRINT’ 


For 44 years first in the world 

in financial advertising 

International Air Edition on sale daily throughout 
Europe, the Middle East and Latin America 


New York: 229 West 43rd Street 

Boston: 140 Federal Street 

Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue 

Detroit: General Motors Building 

Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 612 S. Flower St. 
San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 
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Washington Newsletter |**: 
Now tl 
—__| ton ne 
Inflation's true picture not indicated by $71 billion rie 
budget—Truman does not front for staff when it comes oii 
0 
to the budget—Valentine dismissal an active issue {may b 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — The $71 The inflation since last June, as sea 
billion budget for the year starting a matter of fact, was exactly of the opt 
July 1, great as it is, is only a shadow _ kind outlined, based not so much on “ dis 
of the inflation being projected. What actual as on promised expenditures, Vale 
the budget figure omits is all the work At the start of the new calendar year, ‘nist 
done for the Government through the the public debt was around $1 billion we 
fiscal period, and to be paid for later. less than on July 1; in the six in a th 
These are the long-lead jobs, on which between months outlays by the Armed ae 
companies spend money for materials Services were slightly below last year, some 
and work done. There are no exact Nevertheless, everything boomed. It with | 
figures; you can get hints from the was work done for later delivery to Sixt 
authority being asked to obligate the the Government, not actual Govern carry’ 
Government and by comparing that ment payments. ae: 
with expenditures. The budget indicates that for the Th 
For this fiscal year, expenditures current fiscal year, there will be an expre 
are $47 billion and requested new estimated increase in debt of about $3 antes 
obligational authority $87 billion. A billion. Since this increase hasn't] 4. 4, 
carryover of $40 billion into the 1952 taken place yet, it must all be con-! . bo 
year may be inferred. To this will be centrated in the remaining six| 4, 
added requests for $94 billion addi- months. If the estimates are accurate, vest 
tional authority to commit the Gov- the Government will increase its pub- deve 
ernment in the 1952 year, making a __ lic obligations by $4 billion from Jan- pene 
total of $134 billion. From this deduct uary 1 to June 30. The bond market an 
the $71 billion to be spent in the 1952 hasn’t yet had to deal with quickly oppe 
fiscal year ; on July 1, 1952, there will expanding debt, only with hg es TI 
be a $63 billion carryover. Expendi- In addition to the expansion, there yet 
tures at that time, if the annual budget is of course also the question of re-| 4... 
is added, should exceed $100 billion. financing. Here a lot of people fore- ESA 
Meanwhile, even though the Gov- cast darkly, but leave a lot of things that 
ernment isn’t making payments out of account. For instance: when] | 
against these commitments, much of money incomes go up, it should be feu 
the money is spent. Ships and planes, easier to sell Savings Bonds. With 


for delivery in several years, can’t 
be made without using cash, much of 
which must be borrowed. The figures 
should not be taken literally. First of 
all, they are only estimates, however 
official. Second, some of the commit- 
ments are standing obligations. 


The military budget has not yet 
been detailed. Exact figures will come 
in late winter or early spring. It’s 
more likely that figures will be higher 
than first estimated than the reverse. 
In addition, there are likely to be 
various requests for supplements to 
the appropriations now being asked 
for. Congress, of course, will trim the 
figures; but the word “trim” in this 
connection, is accurate. 


; ; bud; 
construction and other investments) 
stopped by NPA orders, institutions 
are more likely to take refunding} 4 ,, 


bonds. A of 


the 
The people who think that Tru- on 


man merely fronts for his staff have? ; 


¢, lor 


never seen him at a budget press con | 4, 
ference. He knows the budget j,,:, 
detail, remembers page numbets,} | 
figures, not to mention policies. He er 
answers questions tersely and acct- |¢,, 
rately, when the questions are pre- gr 
cise enough to admit answers. 4 


. , pe 
kind of man sometimes pictured és 
couldn’t do that. We 

mi 
For several weeks the news-|,, 


papermen covering the Stabilization I 
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Agency have been wondering whether 
Director Valentine would keep his 
job, but the fact didn’t reach print. 
Now the idea has been on Washing- 
ton news-tickers and on the front 
ages of many newspapers. 
The difficulty of replacing a man in 
this ticklish job, it’s argued, needn’t 


come up at all since the job itself 
f 


may be unnecessary under Hoover 
Commission standards. Wilson arbi- 
trates wage and price policies directly 
so that an in-between arbitrator may 
be dispensed with. 

Valentine, regrettably, took the Ad- 
ministrations’ expressed stabilization 
policies literally instead of anticipat- 


‘ling that they would change. Last 


summer, the top brass argued for vol- 
untary controls through discussions 
with industry spokesmen and others. 
Six months later, Valentine started 
carrying through. It’s felt he should 
have foreseen a change in line. 

The change hasn’t been officially 
expressed; it’s not in the budget 
statement, for instance. But it’s in 
the atmosphere. Every Congressman 


vis bombarded by letters complaining 


about high prices. A half dozen in- 
vestigations are starting. Under the 
circumstances, it’s a safe bet that a 
general freeze, subject to case-by- 
case exceptions as letters appear from 
opposition groups, will be insisted on. 

That the Administration doesn’t 
yet know its policy is indicated in 
this: there is no separate budget for 


-|ESA. Its budget is lumped with 


that of the other new agencies, none 
of which get the benefit of tabulated 
figures. Evidently, there can’t be a 
budget until there’s a policy. 


It’s likely that this spring the 
Administration will ask for a series 


jof subsidies of the kind used during 


the war. There will be such sub- 
sidies for high cost copper mines and 
for some agricultural materials, par- 
ticularly food. Congress almost cer- 
tainly will go along. 

It will be interesting to see wheth- 
et some form of the Brannan plan is 
finally accepted. The farm pressure 
groups to date preferred direct price 
pegs but, with insistence elsewhere 
mm ceilings, may be forced to give 
way. However, it seems as if the Ad- 
ministration likes the term ‘“Bran- 
tan plan,” which of course won’t be 
allowed. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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“Nothing succeeds like success”...and in the 
Seaboard Southeast we have a special recipe for 
industrial success. 


The Seaboard Southeast is proven ground for 
manufacturing. Numerous industries operating 
profitably in this section attest to that fact. Virtually 
all types of industry are represented — textiles, 
chemicals, pulp and paper, synthetic fibres, 
woodworking plants, machinery, food processing and 
many others. 


Seaboard’s Industrial Department has assisted many 
of the nation’s outstanding companies in finding 

just the right locations for their plants. There are still 
many communities in this area with large 

reservoirs of labor which can be tapped for 
employment in industry. 


Let us submit recommendations based 
on your specific requirements. No 
obligation or cost. All negotiations 
confidential. Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, Norfolk 10, Va. 



















THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH J 








NATURAL GAS... 


Louisiana produces nearly 3 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas every day—the second 
largest producing state in the nation. 
And huge, constantly expanding reserves 


assure an almost limitiess supply for the 
future. 


Here’s a sure source of hot-burning, 
smokeless, versatile fuel to speed produc- 
tion in your plant. Low in cost, and re- 
quiring no storage facilities, natural gas 
offers another major reason for location 
in New Orleans. 





SERVING NEW ORLEANS WITH LOW-COST ELECTRICITY, NATURAL GAS, AND TRANSPORTATION. 





ELECTRICITY... 


In New Orleans, the industrial partner 
of natural gas is electricity, for gas fuels 
the generating plants which provide low- 
cost, dependable electric power to the 
city. 

And electric generating facilities have 
grown apace with New Orleans’ indus- 
trial expansion. In the short period since 
the end of World War Il, electric gen- 
erating capacity has been boosted by 
nearly 70%, assuring ample electric en- 
ergy for your plant here. 

In modern times, New Orleans has never 


experienced a shortage of natural gas or 
electricity. 


Look Sul Uew Onheans- 


If you would like to learn more about 
opportunities in New Orleans for your busi- 
ness, write the Industrial Development Staff, 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Or- 
leans 9, Louisiana. We will be glad to sup- 


ply, without cost, all available information. 


vw nen Dyblio SOPVICE .. 
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Dividend Changes 


Aluminum Industries: 15 cents pay- 


uary 22. The previous and only payment 
in 1950 was a like amount in October. 

Central National Bank of Cleveland: 
10 per cent in stock payable February 
23 to stock of record February 9, Also 
32% cents payable on February 1 to 
stock of record January 19 and 32y 
cents payable May 1 to stock of record 
April 25. Previously 30 cents was paid 
quarterly. 

Kroger Co.: Quarterly of 40 cents 
payable March 1 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 1. The old common, recently split 
2-for-1, received 75 cents at quarterly 
intervals. 

Lone Star Gas: Quarterly of 35 cents 
payable March 12 to stock of record ‘ 
February 23. Company previously paid 
30 cents quarterly. 

Miles Shoes: Extra of: 25 cents and 
quarterly of 30 cents, both payable Jan- 
uary 31 to stock of record January 19. 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton: 50 cents 
payable February 23 to stock of record 
February 13. In 1950 the company paid 
50 cents in February, 25 cents in May ¢ 
and August and $1 in November. 

New York Fire Insurance: Semi-an- 
nual of 60 cents payable February 1 to 
stock of record January 19. Previous 
payments were 50 cents semi-annually. 

Peabody Coal: Quarterly of 15 cents 
payable March 1 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 1. Previous payments were 10 
cents quarterly. y 

Shellmar Products: Quarterly of 50 
cents payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 1. Company paid 40 cents in the 
previous quarters. 

F. W. Woolworth: Quarterly of 50 
cents plus an extra of 50 cents, both 
payable March 1 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 9. 








Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


January 25: Alpha Portland Cement; 
American Chain & Cable ; American Meter; 
American Pulley; Bethlehem Steel ; Buck- 
eye Pipe Lines; Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining ; Bush Terminal Company; Hack- 
ensack Water; Ingersoll-Rand; National 
Acme; Pfaudler Co.; Quaker State Oil 
Refining ; Scott Paper ; Standard Oil (Cal- 
ifornia) ; Suburban Propane Gas. 

January 26: Acme Wire; Argo Oil; 
Chambersburg Engineering; Chilton Co.; ‘ 
Eagle Picher; Hazel Atlas Glass; Indiana 
Gas & Water; Muskegon Motor Special- 
ties; Pepperell Mfg.; Ray-O-Vac; Su- 
perior Tool & Die. 

January 29: Allied Kid; Armco Steel; 
Automatic Canteen of America; For 
Motor of Canada; Ohio Oil; Phillips 
Petroleum; Standard Forgings; Western 
Auto Supply. 


January 30: American Tobacco; Borden 
Co.; Carpenter Steel; Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York; International Business 
Machines; Lane Bryant; Vanadium-Alloys 
Steel; Virginia Coal & Iron. 

January 31: Inland Steel; New Jersey 
Zinc; Signal Oil & Gas. 
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Are you on the spot? . 


Dissatisfied with your products ? 
Trying to make better products ? 
Suffering from product shortages ? 





























[f you are a manufacturer faced with any or all of these problems, you will be interested 
in the many new Armour Chemicals from Fats. 
You'll want to know about Armour Chemicals whether you make cosmetics 
or germicides — crayons or rust preventatives — synthetic detergents or printing inks 
— polishing waxes or paints—carbon papers or plasticizers . . . whether you're 
interested in water proofing or asphalt bonding, textile dyeing or ore 
flotation. These applications indicate only a few of the many possible 
uses for Armour’s high molecular weight aliphatic chemicals . . . 
the Armeens, aliphatic amines; the Armacs, amine acetate 
salts; the Armids, aliphatic amides; the Arneels, aliphatic 
nitriles; the Arquads, quaternary ammonium salts. . 
In addition, there are the Neo-Fat fatty acids . . . 
high-purity fractionated fatty acids developed 
from the Armour fractional distillation process . . 
and industrial oils to help you with your problems. 
Armour also serves industry with the 
world’s most complete line of some 70 
bulk soaps and detergents for commercial 
laundries, hotels, hospitals and 
other institutions. And Armour produces 


Adhesives, Leather, Coated Abrasives 


NNN 
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and Rubberized Curled Hair 
for industrial uses. 

Your inquiries will receive prompt 
attention. Please address Armour 
and Company, 1355 W. 31st 
Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


\ /S 


ARMOUR 1355 W. 31st Street * Chicago 9, Illinois 
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VEPCO SYSTEM NOW SERVES 
MORE THAN 500,000 CUSTOMERS 





BREMO Station on the Vepco System, recently trebled in 
capacity, is one of three stations constructed or enlarged 
since 1945, adding 225,000 Kw. to Vepco’s generating 
capacity. Three other units now under construction will add 
200,000 Kw. more to the System, making a total increase 
of 425,000 Kw.—which doubles the company’s steam 
capacity of 1948. 


ON January 1, 1946, Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany was serving 360,000 customers with Electric Service. 

On August 30th last, Vepco connected to its system 
its 500,000th customer, a 90-acre corn and tobacco 
farm in Southside, Virginia. This means that during that 
four years and eight months period, Vepco extended 
its service to 140,000 new customers — 1 4 new customers 
every working hour during the past four years and eight 
months .. . and, this is still going on. Electricity is now 
available to about 95% of the homes and farms 
throughout Virginia. 

Vepco will continue to build more power stations to 
serve more homes... as well as the more new industries 
steadily coming into its service area because of the 
favorable advantages offered here for obtaining raw 
materials and its accessibility to the markets of the 
world for selling the finished product. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPAnY 








Fiscal Policy 





cies 
Concluded from page 6 


cently been eliminated, and the 
weekly issues of Treasury bills pre- 
sent no obstacle, but no less than 
$26.9 billion of notes come due this 
year and in addition $14.6 billion of 
bonds will become callable. In the 
non-marketable category, the Treas. | 
ury will have to take care of Savings 
bond maturities which will amount 
te $1.5 billion this year and will in- 
crease to $3.9 billion in 1952, $66 
billion in 1953 and $8.4 billion in 
1954, declining (slightly) thereafter, : 

A plan to extend the maurities of 
E bonds (at the option of the holder) 
is now being studied; it is reported 
that interest of 2% to 3 per cent will 
be offered on these obligations after 
their scheduled maturity. This plan 
may avoid any embarrassment stem- | 
ming from E bonds, but the hour is 
late ; redemptions have exceeded sales 
ever since last June as rising living 
costs increased bondholders’ need for 
funds and their dissatisfaction with 
fixed price investments. The Treas- - 
ury has no plans even now for a Sav- 
ings bond sales drive, though one 











may be launched “later in the year.” 

A drive to stimulate systematic 
Savings bond purchases by means of 
payroll deductions has been in force 
for some months, but since it has not 
succeeded in maintaining sales above 
redemptions, a greater effort will be 
required. In the absence of all-out 
war, this effort will lack the assistance 
of the patriotic motive. 


Bank-Eligible Issues 








All of the marketable bonds becom- 
ing callable this year are bank-eligible 
issues. It would be very desirable 
to refund them with restricted issues, 
but this will not be easy and may 
prove expensive. If such a program 





is actually carried out, and maturing ° 
notes are also refunded on a long 
term basis, another blow will have 
been struck at inflation. If not—and 
if the Government continues to live 
well beyond its means—we must 


| 


‘ 


reconcile ourselves to a continued rise , 


in commodity prices despite any ef 
forts to control them by direct means. 
The outcome will have an important 
bearing on the stock market, which is 
increasingly becoming a barometer of 
inflation prospects. 
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Be sure 
with Pure 


New fluid catalytic cracking unit at Heath Refinery, 
Newark, Ohio. Provides an improved yield of high- 
quality gasoline. 

| 
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New gasoline plant at Worland, Wyoming. Makes 
gasoline, propane and butane from the sour gas that 
accompanies crude oil production in the Worland field. 





, 
New continuous coking unit at Toledo (Ohio) Refinery. 
Increases the volume of gasoline produced from ma- 
terials that ordinarily would be used mainly for 
heavier fuels. 





New lubricants plant at Smiths Bluff Refinery, near 
Beaumont, Texas. Greatly increases Pure Oil’s 
capacity to produce highest-quality oils and greases. 
(Above is the two-stage distillation unit at this mod- 
ern plant.) 


Whatever America’s future needs may be, Pure Oil’s 
enlarged and modernized facilities are ready to help 
meet them with maximum speed and efficiency. 


The postwar phase of Pure Oil’s refinery construction and mod- 
ernization program is now complete, which greatly increases the 
amount of high-quality fuels and lubricants that Pure Oilcan make. 


Larger and faster deep-water tankers and new terminal facil- 
ities have added substantially to the efficiency and operating 
capacity of Pure Oil’s transportation system. 


An aggressive program of exploration and development in such 
recently discovered fields as the Worland in Wyoming, the 
Dollarhide in West Texas, the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, has 
increased Pure Oil’s proved oil reserves to an all-time high. 


And Pure Oil’s great new research and development labora- 
tories in Crystal Lake, Illinois, are working round the clock on 
new products and better processes of production and refining. 


1950 was a year of real progress for Pure Oil, a completely in- 
tegrated member of the progressive petroleum industry. We never 
were so ready to help meet America’s needs for war or peace. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 











RCA Was Most 
Active Stock 


he boom in television shares is 
reflected in the list of last year’s 
most active stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Heading the list of 
issues showing the heaviest turn-over 
in 1950 is Radio Corporation of 


America, 


the list below. 


Year’s Trading 
Volume 
(In millions) 


Radio Corporation of America 8.8 
New York Central Railroad... 4.4 
Socony-Vacuum Oil.......... 4.1 


Issue 


Avco Manufacturing ......... 3.6 
United Corporation .......... 35 
Chrysler Corporation ........ 35 
ENON: 66k nw Peas desu 358 


while several other tele- 
vision makers also are represented in 












Also available: 
Form S-1 Annotated 


Form S-1. 
Proxy Manual 


statements. 


THE 





Just off our presses, this new booklet cover- 
ing Regulation S-X for 1951 is indispensable 
in the preparation of data not only for the 
registration of securities but for other reports 
required by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Clear, complete, correct, it is 
an authoritative aid to corporation officials, 
financial executives, lawyers, accountants 
and all others concerned with securities reg- 
ulations. Write for a copy on your business 
letterhead, without cost or obligation. 


Information and instructions on com- 
piling securities registration data on 


Securities Exchange Act rules on the 
form and content of proxies and proxy 


Iventieth Century 
— Press nconronmres 


40 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 + Telephone Financial 6-1100 


| 
New! With ovr compliments... 


20th Century 
Services 


Specialists in fast, aceu- 
rate, quality financial 
printing of all types since 
1911. 


Planning and production 
of effective annual 
reports. 


Superior commercial 
printing, letterpress, off- 
set lithography, color. 


Precise legal printing. 


Form work of all kinds. 


ee ee 
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Issue ; (In Millions) 
Republic Steel ............... 3.2 
Packard Motor Car.........., 3.2 
I nn 3.0 
Bethlehem Steel.............. 2.9 
Studebaker Corporation....... 29 
Southern Company .......... 29 
Admiral Corporation.......... 2.8 


Weston Electrical Instrument. 27 
Benguet Consolidated Mining.. 27 
Sunray Oil 

Curtiss-Wright 
American Airlines ............ 2.6 
Chicago Milwaukee S.P. & Pac. 24 


Budd Company .............. 2.4 
Columbia Gas System........ 2.3 
Warner Bros. Pictures........ 23 
Pan American World Airways 23 | 
eee 22 
Pennsylvania Railroad ........ 2.2 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft... 22 
North American Aviation.... 2.1 
Am. Radiator & Std. Sanitary 2.2 
American Tel. & Tel......... 2.0 


1950 Brought Some 


Dividend Omissions 


espite a record high level of in- 

dustrial activity throughout most 
of last year, dividends were omitted 
by a number of publicly-owned com- 
panies : 


Paid 
Company Since 
PE eer ree 1936 
Avery & Sons 6% preferred...... 1937 
SE is ean tone meee 1927 
ee eee re 1948 
Buckeye Incubator .............. 1943 
ee 1946 
Gar Wood Industries 
ey 1945 
EE Sie oboe cee cknuawes 1947 
Re ere 1922 
Hartman Tobacce $3 preferred.... 1945 
Feeed Leek @ BGS... 2.55. ccs ces 1949 
Kansas City Stock Yards......... 1948 
eee 1948 
Kinney Mfg. $6 n.c. preferred.... 1941 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp. 
0 ee eer eres 1946 « 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp. 
$0.50 2nd preferred............. 1946 
8 ne 1948 
a I bovis Hiaasen eve 1945 
Miller & Hart $1 preferred....... 1946 
N. Y. Shipbuilding par. stock..... 1940 


N. Y. Shipbuilding founders shares 1940 


Osgood Co. Class B.............. 1943 
PE ND oiikdscsactasivcx 1947 
es Ti Ge kk oc cc eccasis 1945 
Parmelee Transportation ........ 1946 
ED Ser kevebe nen icanien see 1940 
Purity Flour Mills .............. 1947 
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Paid 
Since 
936 
937 
927 
948 
943 
946 


945 
947 
922 
945 
949 
948 
948 
941 


946 


946 
948 
945 
946 
940 
940 
943 
947 
945 
946 
940 
947 





TODAY'S BEST HOPE 
FOR PEACE IS THE 
U.N. PLUS YOU 








LOOK TO THE SOIL FOR THE ROOTS OF A FREE WORLD! 


Ask the American farmer. He will tell you how to grow a 
free world. To him, those miles of soil conserving furrows 
are a guarantee that hunger, the first weapon of a police 
state, can never strike. 


He knows. He remembers the terrors of dust bowl 
farming ... the utter despair of drought years. He knows 
that peace...and enough to eat and wear will solve most 
of the problems of the countries of the world. 


The modern American farmer is a businessman who 
uses modern machinery and modern methods of agricul- 
ture to get the most from his land, year after year... yet 
he keeps it productive. 





When the first Moline implement was built in 1865, 
about 85 out of every 100 people in the United States 
were earning their living on farms. Today, because of 
modern machinery and better farming methods, about 
15 out of every 100 people are able to produce food and - 
fibre for all. 


Yes, the future for agriculture looks bright, but 
modern machinery and modern methods are required to 
keep it so. 


So, ask the American farmer how to make a prosper- 
ous, a self-sufficient, a peaceable United Nations... 
United World. He has the answer... It’s in a few inches 
of topsoil, well taken care of. 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals .. . 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
is studying the cooling processes for 
air-cooled internal combustion engines 
by means of a new type of paint 
which automatically changes its color 
as the temperature rises— 15 basic 
paints are being used, some of which 
are capable of six complete alterations 
in color as the temperature increases. 
... The problem of matching a deco- 
rative finish on a household appliance 
when it becomes marred no longer 
need exist, thanks to Sprayon Prod- 
ucts, Inc., which will package any 
manufacturer’s specific lacquer or 
enamel in a self-spraying container 
for use by its dealers and servicemen 
in making repairs — hermetically 
sealed, the containers are available in 
12-ounce and 6-ounce sizes... . A 


floor preparation to remove old var- 
nish or shellac is said to eliminate 
the need for a sanding machine—just 
spread on, rub in somewhat with steel 
wool and wipe the floor clean with a 
cloth is the formula advanced by 
Lowebco, Inc., for its liquid solvent. 

. Metal-Fix is the trade name for 
a product that can be used for instant 
repair of cracks and leaks in radiator 
sections and various pipes—sold in 
stick form, it is applied with a blow 
torch and is marketed by Black and 
White Chemical Company. 


Construction... 

The casting of casement windows 
for homes as single units rather than 
as many individual pieces which must 
be welded or joined together in some 
other manner to form each window 





COLUMBIA¥ PICTURES 
CORPORATION 
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Already rated* as one of the best pictures of the year! 














*By Critics and Box-Office Response 





should become common practice be- 
cause of the development of a new 
type of mold, according to Maco Cor- 
poration—increased strength is a ma- 
jor advantage of this method. . . . De- 
signers and engineers might find use 
for a portable drawing board that 
weighs less than eight ounces and is 
small enough to fit into a briefcase— 
made for 8'%xll-inch paper, the 
board has special corner clamps to 
hold sheets in place and retractable 
metal straight edges which do away 
with the need for a T-square; tri- 
angles may be stored conveniently by 
means of tension clamps on the un- 
derside of the board. . . . A boon for 
the painter is a recently introduced 
cover “cloth” made of plastic sheet- 
ing instead of cloth, as has been con- 
ventional—the nice thing about it is 
that dried paint can be shaken off and 
the entire “cloth’’ made to look al- 
most like new just by a bit of clean- 
ing with a damp rag (Central States 
Paper & Bag Company handles this 
item). 


Motion Pictures... 

For persons who want a backstage 
look at a copper alloy mill, there’s 
Quality Mill, a 16-mm. industrial mo- 
tion picture recently announced by 
Riverside Metal Company—filmed at 
the company’s plant, it shows the lat- 
est in production equipment. . .. An 
excellent reference source for motion 
pictures and slidefilms on many as- 
pects of office procedure is the Film 
Guide for Improving O ffice Practices, 
which furnishes details on 148 films 
(rental, sale and loan) from 37 com- 
panies—distributed without charge to 
service members of Film 
Associates, it is offered to non-mem- 
bers at a small charge. . . . First of 
a series of 16-mm. Tele-Clinic motion 
pictures reporting important medical 
gatherings was recently released by 
Wyeth, Inc., as a service to the med- 
ical profession—covering the recent 
World Medical Association conven- 
tion, this film soon also will be printed 
in a French and Spanish edition for 
international distribution. . . . U.S. 
Plywood Corporation has 


Research. 
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sound and color slidefilm containing 
hints on the installation of plywood— 
among the procedures illustrated by 
the film are making joints, installing 
ceilings and applying plywood to in- 
terior and exterior wall surfaces. 


Public Relations 

Many corporations make it a prac- 
tice to mail stockholders their em- 
ploye publications, but Wilson & 
Company decided to ascertain just 
how many investors in the company’s 
stock would make a special effort to 
receive such literature; so, when the 
last dividend check went out, the 
company offered Certified News, its 
employe paper, to those who would 
write for it—approximately 40 per 
cent answered, also answering Wil- 
son & Company’s question... . 
Executives who may be asked to 
guide youngsters about college and 
other professional training programs 
will find a helpful aid in the 1951 
Directory of Advertising, Marketing 
and Public Relations Education in 
the United States, published by the 
Advertising Federation of America— 
last published in 1947, this directory 
lists specific college courses and 
semester credits for each as well as 
programs offered by correspondence 
schools and advertising clubs. 
Southward bound investors may 
want to make a memo of the fact that 
Stanley Heller & Company has 
opened a branch office at the Palm 
Beach Biltmore Hotel in Palm Beach, 
Fla.—comprehensive brokerage and 
investment facilities will be offered 
there... . Gartley & Associates, Inc., 
New York financial public relations 
firm, has turned out An Interesting 
Beer Story, a 24-page illustrated 
booklet telling the history and finan- 
cial facts of Drewrys Limited U.S.A. 


Transportation 

“Short on text but long on pictures” 
is Pan American World Airways 
System’s description for its latest 
booklet, Jt’?s A Pan American World 
—after looking over a copy, you'll 
really be convinced it’s time for your 
own bon voyage. ... A new history 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
Smooth Is the Road, has been sched- 
uled to appear in serial form in 
Tracks, the C&O monthly employe 
magazine, beginning with the Feb- 
ruary issue—it has been written by 
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* Don’t bet against 
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In some Armco plant or office a 
future president of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration is in the making. For it is 
Armco’s policy to promote from within 
the organization. When better jobs 
open up, Armco men get them. Fore- 
men, superintendents, managers — all 
are men who came up through the 
ranks. Charles R. Hook, Chairman of 
Armco’s Board of Directors, went to 
work in the mill 49 years ago. W. W. 
Sebald, President of Armco, started as 
an office boy 45 years ago. 


Armco, like any other organization, 
is no stronger than its men. Encourag- 
ing sound leadership has long been a 
key factor in the company’s training 
and development programs. 
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For half a century Armco has been 
the leading producer of special-purpose 
steels. Steel is as good as the men 
who make it. Through the loyalty and 
skill of these workers, Armco has 
grown from a handful of men to a 
world-wide organization of more than 
30,000 people. 


Each of the many Armco extra- 
quality steels has gained a reputation 
as the right steel for a particular job. 
Product diversification and aggressive 
marketing have won thousands of loyal 
customers; and an adequate financial 
structure enables Armco to take advan- 
tage of new opportunities. The Armco 
trademark stands for creative men, and 
for creative steelmaking. 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \QMC? 


Headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from 
Coast to Coast * The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide. 
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Joseph F. Doherty of the company’s 
Cleveland public relations staff... . 
Henry Dreyfus, noted industrial de- 
signer, has another job on his hands, 
this time to design the interior of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s new 
Super-Constellation—while the pro- 
totype of this plane is now flying, the 
first production model won’t come off 
the line until the spring; Eastern Air 
Lines, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Trans World Airlines and the Armed 
Forces are already awaiting delivery 
of their orders. . . . “Never the twain 
shall meet” goes the saying, but the 
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East and West did come together 
earlier this month when, to every- 
one’s surprise, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway’s renowned Chief 
rolled right into New York City’s 
Grand Central Terminal — explana- 
tion for this phenomenon was the 
huge movement of West Coast buyers 
to the New York market, which re- 
sulted in the New York Central’s 
arranging to bring one section of the 
Chief right into the city. 


Random Notes... 

Retailers will be interested in a 
new product designed to insure great- 
er accuracy in the handling of paper 
money in cash registers as well as 
speed up the operation—trade named 
the Cashand, this device is designed 
for instantaneous installation or re- 
moval from any cash register. . . 
U. S. Steel’s American Bridge Com- 
pany is busy with operation “Clothes- 
line” at the Delaware River near 
Wilmington where the $40 million 
Delaware Memorial Bridge is under 
construction—spinning the cables 
which will support the center span 


of this two-mile long bridge is a day 
and night construction task. 
Back in 1933 there was consider- 
able interest in the inflationary as- 
pects of European economies, so 
E. W. Axe & Company, Inc., brought 
out a study of investments during the 
German and French inflations of the 
*Twenties; now this has been re- 
printed and brought up-to-date with 
data about our own economy under 
the title Inflation and the Investor, 
1951 edition—among the new sections 
is one showing the effects of inflation- 
ary tendencies on the cost of living 
and stock prices in this country since 
1890. . . . Marion Harper, Jr., 34- 
year old president of McCann-Erick- 
son advertising agency, last week was 
awarded the 1950 Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award of New York City’s 
Young Men’s Board of Trade (Junior 
Chamber of Commerce). 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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A Look Ahead 
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Continued from page 7 


ing the tonnage that can be mined 
with profit. The extension of mechan- 
vation into all avenues of mining well 
may have progressed by the end of 
the century to the point where, “un- 
touched by human hands,” ore will be 
sorted and graded en route to the 
surface, subjected to smelting, refin- 
ing and other processes at the mouth 
of the shaft, turned out at the exit in 
the form of ingots, bars and fabri- 
cated material, and air-despatched to 
the consumer while still warm. 

The years will bring literally count- 
less changes to industry. New indus- 
tries will be born, some to become 
2ist century leaders. Others will 
diminish in stature or disappear. 
Many of today’s leaders will be turn- 
ing out products or carrying on ser- 
vices bearing little resemblance to 
their present activities. But just as 
our capitalistic system has proved its 
ability to adapt itself to changes, so 
corporate management has demon- 
strated the capacity to adjust to eco- 
nomic changes. 


Always Upward 


It may be taken for granted, how- 
ever, that the cost of government will 
continue to rise, and that the national 
debt will become increasingly heavy, 
dollarwise and per capita. The pres- 
ent indebtedness approximating $260 
billion is more than 200 times the 
$1.26 billion debt we had in 1900. 
With a population twice that of 1900, 
the debt of $1,700 per capita is more 
than 100 times the 1900 per capita 
of $16.60. We are likely to have 
more than 200 million population 50 
years hence, but there is scant pos- 
sibility that the per capita debt will 
be any lower as a result. Just what 
the present arms program and those 
that may follow may do to the na- 
tional debt cannot be foreseen, but it 
is unlikely the cost can or will be 
fully met out of taxes—which some- 
how seem always to rise, never to re- 
cede. And with the increasing cost 
of government and higher taxes the 
cost of living can be expected to con- 
tinue to climb. 

There was no social security in 
1900; we have it today—$1.43 billion 








not include the Federal unemploy- 
ment service transferred to the Labor 
Department in 1949. With wider 
benefits and coverage the current fis- 
cal year’s expenditures may approach 
$2 billion. Unless a change comes 
over political thinking, the year 2000 
may find Government also providing 
the entire population with free medi- ° 

cal, surgical, dental and optical care, INQUIRIES INVITED 
burial insurance and other odds and 
ends of social service yet to be 
dreamed up, and all paid for of course 
by the taxpayer. 
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Long before the end of the cen- 
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YOUR ANNUAL REPORT 





IF you want your annual report to attract favorable attention to 
your company, its products or services, 


IF you want to stimulate the interest of present and potential 
stockholders in your company’s securities, 


IF you want your annual report to create additional prestige for 
your company among those whose opinions you value most... 


we suggest that you investigate a new approach to 
annual report advertising pioneered by this agency. 


Outstanding results for our clients have been achieved through 
new techniques described in a new booklet available to you without 
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tury, political leaders also will haye 
thought up new Government depart- 
ments to harrass business and cramp 
its growth, while providing more jobs 
for the faithful. The present price 
support program, designed to main- 
tain farm prices and keep the farm 
vote happy, seems to be losing favor 
with growers and appears certain to 
give way before long to some other 
method of paying subsidies to farm. 
ers. But some sort of farm program 
doubtless will be in effect in 2000. 
and will contribute its share of the 
tax bite. By that time, however, in- 
terplanetary communication and 
transportation may have been devel- 
oped to the point where the taxpayer 
will have his choice of havens from 
earthly cares. 


Foreign Trade 





Concluded from page 20 


which raised its export volume last 
year 15 per cent over 1949 and 60 
per cent above 1947, is facing a re- 
versal of progress toward recovery 
in its balance-of-payments position. 
The same is true of France, where the 
watch industry has just launched its 





first export drive with the U.S. mar- 
ket in view; renewed promotion ef- 
forts to sell larger quantities of other 
products may also be looked for. Dur- 
ing the coming year, the export mar- 
ket will test Europe’s capacity to 
produce under a wartime economy. 
Rearmament plus existing or poten- 
tial scarcities can be counted on to 
widen the market here. 

Meanwhile the United States will 
continue to buy heavily from Latin 
America which in turn will also be 
buying more from us. During the six 
months following outbreak of war in 
Korea, Latin America, it is estimated, 
increased its gold and dollar reserves 
by about a third of a billion dollars, 
and several of these countries have 
revised their import quotas upward 
in recent months. Dollar gains by 
Australia and South Africa may lead 
them to moderate their import re- 
strictions, while higher foreign ex- 
change earnings by Middle Eastern 
oil producing countries are expected 
to result in some gain in American 
exports to that area, although this 
may not come about as rapidly. 
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the | More than a Score of Raw Materials Invite Chemical Industries to the 
in- Territory Served by Kansas City Southern Lines 
nd Nowhere else in the United States is found such a variety of raw materials for KANS. a 
vel- chemical miracles as in the fast-growing six-state area of Kansas City Southern , 
yer Lines. Among the metals and minerals are Antimony, Barite, Bauxite, Chalk, Clays, rttseurc & MO. 
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and Zinc. And with all these are great timber and agricultural resources for chem- 
urgy, an immense and unfailing flow of natural gas, and the world’s greatest oil 
production and refining—suggesting chemical utilization of hydrocarbons. 
The chemical industry produces economically and profitably here, 
aided by skilled local labor, a plentiful supply of water, and fast, 
__| cooperative transportation—not only to domestic markets, but to ANSA 
world trade through great Gulf ports near-by. 
ast FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION 3 tp, 
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Carbon Blacks of quality 
— such are UNITED 
BLACKS. Dependable in 
performance, UNITED 
BLACKS are the result 
of exacting research, ex- 
pert and ingenious proc- 
esses of manufacturing. 
UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY is the pro- 
ducer of both channel and 
furnace blacks, which 
meet the most rigid re- 
quirements in the rubber, 
Paint, paper and ink in- 
dustries. 


UNITED BLACKS ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE THE WORLD OVER 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC 
Yj CHARLESTON, 27, W. VA 


In Canada: Canadian Industries Ltd. 
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Business Background 





Previous war service a guide in RCA's conversion task— 


Dieselization's debt to train that made record uphill run 





ngenuity plus understanding. In 
I our concern over the magnitude of 
the defense effort ahead, and the need 
of making up for lost time, sight 
should not be lost of the fact that this 
uation’s production plant consists of 
more than merely physical assets. 
Management ingenuity is one quality 
that is perhaps not fully appreciated 
though our technicians are constantly 
overcoming the seemingly impossible. 
This is an asset that enabled America 
in World War II, even in periods of 
critical scarcity, to make what we had 
on hand do what was needed at the 
time. The skill remains. Another as- 
set of almost equal importance is an 
cutgrowth of World War II experi- 
ence. Government today has a better 
understanding of industry capacities 
and requirements than ever before. In 


By Frank H. McConnell 




























abroad. 
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SULPHUR ... A New Record 


Sulphur production in 1950 climbed to an all- 
time high of approximately 5,350,000 long tons, 
over a half-million tons more than in 1949. Of 
this, some 5,200,000 tons came from the Gulf 
Coast mines and the remainder was recovered 
from gases. 


This record total is almost twice the production 
of 1940, the last year before Pearl Harbor, and 
about two and a half times the average of the 
pre-war period 1935-39, 


This large gain in tonnage during the past dec- 
ade has helped meet the expanded needs of 
industry both at home and in allied countries 
It has helped supply the chemical, 
fertilizer, pulp and paper, petroleum refining, 
steel, rayon, rubber, paint, and many other 
industries essential to our peacetime economy 
and our national security. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


New York e 


Texas 

















the words of J. D. A. Morrow, Presi- 
dent of Joy Manufacturing Company, 
“there is now in Washington an in- 
telligent understanding affecting oper- 
ations.” In early 1942 that was not 
the case. Muscles may become tired 
and ache in the early stages of conver- 
sion to defense production, but after 
these preliminary discomforts atten- 
tion will focus more clearly than be- 
fore upon the relative ease of chang- 
ing over to new kinds of production. 
Management ingenuity plus better 
Government understanding of indus- 
try needs should create a happier 
background. 


Billion - dollar industry. With 
some regret, Radio Corporation of 
America will be compelled, because of 
materials cutbacks, to slacken the 
present pace of production of televi- 
sion sets. The company turned out 
its millionth TV set early in 1950. 
Television accounted for more than 
half of gross income in the first half, 
and market demand is sharpening. 
Though still an infant, the industry 
ranks as a billion-dollar business. “No 
industrial enterprise,’ says Davip 
SARNOFF, RCA Chairman, “ever 
moved ahead so rapidly.” The cut- 
hack does not imply plant idleness ; 
quite the contrary. During World 
War II gross earnings of RCA con- 
tinued to increase. Electronics ranks 
high in defense work. 


The show’s the thing. When 
Nites TRAMMELI, moved into the 
chairmanship of RCA’s subsidiary, 
National Broadcasting Company, the 
latter’s presidency was awarded to 
JosepH H. McConne tt, former foot- 
ball great of Davidson College in 
North Carolina. The ex-athlete, it 
might be mentioned in passing, con- 
tinues to keep in good condition. On 
land, his training regimen is golf— 
his handicap is 10; by water, it’s 
deep-sea fishing—no handicap. NBC’s 
President was one of the first execu- 
tives to pull out all stops for televi- 
sion. While he has continued to see 
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a major place for radio, NBC was the 
first national network to announce a 
“realistic revision,” i.e. cut, of radio 
rates in areas where television and 
radio coincided. Last year, NBC off- 
set part of its radio rate reduction 
by boosting television rates. From 
$12,825 for a hook-up of 31 NBC 
system video stations the price was 
raised to $16,575. The- broadcasting 
end of TV business is understood to 
have reached the break-even point in 
1950 for the first time. McConnell 
introduced to television the prac- 
ticability of having a costly show 
sponsored by two or more selected 
advertisers. And to prove that the 
show is the thing, he introduced the 
costly and now famous Saturday 
evening TV “Show of Shows” pro- 
duction. The Caesar-Coca show made 
an instant hit. Commercial sponsor- 
ships were readily sold, and the 
show’s success incidentally ties in 
with a policy which the NBC head 
continuously hammers home to his 
NBC associates: ‘No business can 
succeed unless it serves the public.” 
Good shows, he says, do just that. 
While TV manufacture will be re- 
duced in 1951, there is nothing to 
indicate that the telecasting end of 
the business will suffer. 


Trimming costs with a cleaver. 
First users of diesel power for long 
hauls in this country were Union Pa- 
ciic and Burlington. The latter’s 
early experience caused mild merri- 
ment and some serious interest in 
eastern railroad circles. RALPH Bupp, 
then President of Burlington, or- 
dered a streamlined train from E. G. 
Bupp (no relation) of Philadelphia, 
to be hauled by diesel power. Install- 
ing it in service as the Denver 
Zephyr, he dispatched the train from 
Denver, elevation 5,280 feet, to Chi- 
cago, cutting the regular train time 
by more than half. Eastern rail men 
were not particularly impressed. “All 
Ralph Budd did,” gibed the late Dan- 
IEL WILLARD of Baltimore & Ohio, 
“was race a train downhill.” Two 
or three years later, when the second 
Denver Zephyr was delivered to 
Burlington, Ralph Budd answered the 
jest by another record performance. 
On its trial run, this time from Chi- 
cago to Denver, a climb of a mile in 
a run of 1,600 miles, the new Zephyr 
clipped the downhill mark. Average 
mph including stops was around 80 
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IN ONLY 5 YEARS 


PANHANDLE EASTERN 
has expanded its facilities since 1945 by increasing its— 


Pipe line mileage by 30.6%—to 4,897 miles 
Installed horsepower by 43.5%—to 244,000 hp. 
Total Assets by 126.7%—to $229,000,000 


The 1950-1951 construction program will increase sales 
capacity by 300 million cubic feet daily at an overall cost to 
Panhandle Eastern and its subsidiary, Trunkline Gas 
Company, of $120,000,000. 

The net result is to put Panhandle Eastern in top condi- 
tion to serve its customers in important industrial areas of 
the Middle West. In 1951 it expects to supply three times 
as much vitally needed natural gas as supplied during the 
busy years of World War II. 

The company’s expanding sales capacity is now helping 
to fire up the defense efforts of American industry. 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 














What Financial World 
Gives You For $20 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $20 
(LESS THAN 6 CENTS A DAY) BRINGS: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD tto keep you informed 
from week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which 
enable you to handle your security investments to better advantage. 

(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides con- 
taining our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks) : 
(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 

(d) “Stock Factograph” studies of 1,614 issues in one handy indexed Quick 
Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—1950-51 Revised 36th 
Annual Edition. (Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 
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Personal Investment Supervision 
Assures Better Results 


ect its full time to the planning and supervision of in- 
vestment portfolios and the analysis and determination of 
security values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is 
ideally equipped and staffed to help you establish a soundly con- 
ceived investment program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions. For more than 48 years, through booms 
and depressions, our organization has been helping investors to 
obtain better results than would be possible without the benefit of 


experienced guidance. 
= = = -Mail This Coupon Today — No Obligation. — ~ - 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(J Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 
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miles. But more impressive to other 
railroad men than even the speed 
record was Ralph Budd’s report that 
the train was a money-maker. The 
high-speed .streamliner . became 4 
travel magnet of the first order and 
diesel power cut operating costs. 


On a wholesale scale. Though 
slow to accept the verdict of lower 
cost operation, Baltimore & Ohio is 
now a diesel enthusiast. More than 
half its normal traffic load is hauled 
by diesel power. The company now 
has on order under a leasing arrange- 
ment 190 new diesel units. Roy B. 
Wuirte, B. & O. president, estimates 
that these 190 units alone will effect 
savings before taxes of more than 
$11.5 million annually. Dieselization 
is no longer a subject of banter at 
the Transportation Club, a fact the 
coal industry can attest as it moves 
ahead with experiments on low-cost 
steam turbine coal-burning locomo- 
tives in an effort to win back part of 
a lost $100 million coal market. 


Unpublicized do-ers during war 


time include many plant managers 
and technical men, among whom 
should be listed a comparatively new 
Vice President of General Motors, 
SHERROD E. SKINNER. Skinner, man- 
ager of the Oldsmobile works, turn- 
ing out Bofors anti-aircraft guns 
under a British contract, in 1941 suc- 
cessfully risked a substantial sum of 
company money on a new precision 
machine to cut time in making six 
different-sized bores within a single 
gun barrel, and reduced the time of 
the process from 90 minutes to 90 
seconds. This type of technical know- 
how plus willingness to assume man- 
agement risk is an advantage that the 
United States holds over the Soviet. 
It also is a factor of prime impor- 
tance in influencing investors in their 
placing of funds in company securi- 
ties during the rearming period. Rich- 
ly endowed this way is the motor 
industry. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Associated Tel. & Tel. Co.—15-yr. 

Se, ee: ae $2,000,000 Feb. 9 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 

—Ist ser. A 48, 1965........ 106,000 Mar. 1 
Connecticut River Power Co.— . 
ot eet. A RS, 20CL. 0c. 391,000 Feb. 15 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry.—Ilst 

ae ee | a ere 124,000 Mar. 1 
Fischer (Henry) Packing Co.—1st 

WUE; PESOS skeaeeanscercnaeees 25,000 Feb. 1 
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Good Year for Business 





—— 


Concluded from page 18 


will suffer most of all until they re- 
ceive an offsetting volume of orders 
jor military electronics equipment. 
But even after allowing for the 
temporary or permanent difficulties to 
which some industries will be sub- 
jected, it does not appear likely that 
the over-all level of industrial produc- 
tion will be reduced significantly over 
the near term. On the other hand, 
shortages of materials and trained 
labor will probably prevent it from 
showing startling gains even late in 
the year. The FRB index is unlikely 
to exceed 220 per cent of the 1935-39 
average for 1951, but such a level 
would be an all-time record except 
for 1943 and 1944, and would com- 
pare with about 200 for 1950 and a 
current rate somewhere around 215. 


Prices and Profits 

Prices will undcubtedly average 
higher this year despite half-hearted 
attempts to keep them in check. Thus, 
dollar sales volume will undoubtedly 
set a new peak, and corporate profits 
before taxes will be high even though 
labor and material costs will rise. 
Profits after taxes are another story. 
Although corporate taxes have al- 
ready been raised twice within recent 
months, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers has expressed the opinion that 
“several billion dollars’ of corporate 
income ‘‘can be taken through further 
taxation and still permit corporations 
to maintain reasonable dividend pay- 
ments, and to continue necessary pro- 
grams of expansion without impair- 
ment of their financial position.” [or 
political reasons, this view is likely to 
prevail. 





ates 





Government orders are by no 
means the only important prop un- 
derlying the 1951 economy. Capital 
expenditures planned for the current 
year by non-agricultural business 
amount to $21.9 billion, against a 
previous (1948) record of $19.2 bil- 
lion. How much of this program can 
actually be carried out is problemat- 
ical; the “commercial and miscel- 
laneous” group, accounting for $5.1 
billion of the proposed outlays, will 
experience particular difficulty in ob- 
taining the labor and materials re- 
quired. But the over-all total will be 
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FOUND WHEREVER 
FINE CARS TRAVEL 











MOTOR OIL 








You get more for your money 
with New VEEDOL...because 
today’s VEEDOL goes far 
beyond mere ‘“‘premium- 
type’ motor oil performance 
to keep modern, power- 
ful motors cleaner, safer, 
smoother-running! 


First, that’s because New 
VEEDOL is made from 100% 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, 
crude — the finest and most 
expensive in all the world. 


Then New VEEDOL’s fa- 








mous “Film of Protection” 
is fortified with the latest 
development of petroleum 
science—effective new addi- 
tives that give better protec- 
tion against motor acids, 
rust and corrosion. 


Next time make sure you 
get VEEDOL — the oil that 
belongs in modern motors! 


TIDE WATER 
m= ASSOCIATED 


=- 
—, 
Pay" 


OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK TULSA SAN FRANCISCO 








MANUFACTURERS OF JET-ACTION TYDOL ETHYL AND TYDOL FLYING -A- GASOLINES 
TYDOL MOTOR OIL AND TYCOL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





high enough to provide an important 
stimulus. 

Farm cash income should be at rec- 
ord levels by a good margin this year, 
and the same will be true of wages 
thanks to larger employment, longer 
hours and higher hourly wage rates. 
Even though personal income taxes 
are going to be raised again, dispos- 
able income is very likely to reach a 


new peak. A stepped-up Savings 
bond drive may channel some of these 
funds away from goods and services, 
but personal consumption expendi- 
tures will remain high. This is the 
basis of the favorable outlook for re- 
tailers. While 1951 will bring many 
problems and some severe disappoint- 
ments, it should be a good year for 
business as a whole. 
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PLANT 
SITES 


in 2075 


COMMUNITIES 


Affiliates of this company serve 
2075 communities in Michigan, 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see. Write 
data on plant sites, labor supply, 
housing. Our detailed reply will 


in confidence for 


include eight-color map showing 


power lines and natural resources. 


L. L. DAVIS 


Director Industrial Development 


AMERICAN GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


30 Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-5920 








Juvestors. 


will find our new booklet 
“Odd Lot and Round Lot 


Trading” a valuable guide 
to security investment. 
Write Dept. F. 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Or Go on a Winter Vacation? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 

















Street News 





Arthur H. Dean emerges as No. | authority on history 


of financing—Bank stockholders meetings quiet so far 


0 one in the legal profession, and 

few in the investment banking 
business itself, have as much of the 
history of financing at their finger 
tips as Arthur H. Dean, counsel 
for five of the 17 firms now being 
tried in Federal Court for alleged vio- 
lation of anti-trust laws. He has just 
finished his part of the preliminary 
presentation of the case for the de- 
fense. And he took about twice as 
much time doing it as was originally 
calculated. The allied defense coun- 
sel are all top-notch legal lights, and 
their man-days of appearance in court 
are costing the bankers much money. 


Yet Arthur Dean has been pro- 
ceeding very cautiously in his presen- 
tation. He has been disregarding the 
time element, as if to convey the idea 
to those less patient: “These charges 
encompass about everything that has 
happened in the investment banking 
business during the past 35 years. The 
defendants finally have a chance for 
a showdown. It will take time.” 


On the whole, annual meetings 
of bank stockholders have been peace- 
ful affairs. William Gage Brady con- 
ducted the National City Bank meet- 
ing and he has come in for no little 
praise for the way he did it. He knew 
just where to call a halt on the pub- 
licity minded few who manage some- 
how to gather in a few proxies to give 
them a standing on the floor... . The 
New York Trust Company meeting 
did not establish a record for peace 
and brevity, but it came close to it. 
Less than 20 minutes was consumed. 
... One heckler at previous meetings 
has been absent this year. He was 


| “represented” at several of the meet- 


ings by a kindly lady who hasn’t had 
much to say... . The Chase National 
meeting in the past few years has 
been the sounding board for all sorts 
of ideas, some of them coming under 
the vague heading of “propaganda.” 
It will be held on January 30 this 
year, almost at the legal time limit. 


The reporters are not likely to miss 
that one. . . . Speaking of the re- 
porters, one of them has calculated 
that approximately four out of every 
five questions asked from the floor 
have their answers in the pamphlet 
reports sent by mail to all stock- 
holders several days in advance of the 
meetings. Mr. Brady of the National 
City had a nice way of relating ques- 
tions to his printed report. 


After what happened following 
the last meeting of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph directors, the 
Street is prepared for almost any- 
thing. Sosthenes Behn, the moving 
spirit in that enterprise since its in- 
ception, has never been a loquacious 
person. He has been something of a 
lone wolf. As a negotiator for enter- 
prises throughout the world, he has 
been without a peer. He has always 
seemed to know when to get in and, 
what has proved even more import- 
ant in these troublous decades, how 
to get out again. Something new was 
added two years ago when a minority 
interest asserted itself. The fact that 
Mr. Behn made a prepared statement 
after the last directors’ meeting is 
accepted as a sign of the times. It 
was an easy thing to do. An import- 
ant point in the statement was the 
advantageous position I. T. & T. now 
occupies as a result of the closing 
of the dollar gap. Incidentally, re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations with 
Spain makes I.T.&T.’s Spanish 
bonds, issued in payment for the tele- 
phone monopoly several years ago, 
just so much better. 


Incidentally, the two suggestions 
made a year ago by Charles Allen, Jr., 
at an I.T.& T. meeting after he was 
revealed as a large stockholder, have 
been carried out. The suggestions 
were: Elect Charles Allen as a di- 
rector, and pay a dividend. The 
Farnsworth Television acquisition, 
one of Mr. Behn’s ideas, helped make 
the dividend possible. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


— 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 


3 Months to December 31 





Beech Aircraft .......... $0.21 $0.22 
Gleaner Harvester ...... 0.42 D0.06 

12 Months to November 30 
Amer. Furniture ........ 0.98 0.49 
Amer. Tel. & Tel........ 12.44 9.35 
Birmingham Elec. ....... 1.41 1.88 
Calif. Oregon Pwr...... 1.99 2.23 
Curtis Manufacturing ... 1.75 1.67 
Eastern Utilities Assoc.. 3.04 3.08 
Ei Paso Electric..«...... 3.39 3.40 
El Paso Natural Gas.... 1.98 1.93 
Galveston-Houston ...... 0.53 1.59 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.87 1.94 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt.. 3.49 ier 
Maine Public Serv...... 1.68 1.44 
Northern Oklahoma’ Gas. 1.84 1.46 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 2.83 52) 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt... —-1.89 1.58 
Robbins Mills ........... 7.03 4.47 
Sierra Pacific Pwr...... 1.95 2.04 
South Bend Lathe Works — 2.59 2.16 
Southern Colorado Pwr... 0.82 1.26 
Toklan Royalty ........ 0.35 0.30 

11 Months to November 30 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .. 1.48 0.09 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 604 4.54 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. 4.80 3.34 


9 Months to November 30 
Bversiaro, Ine... 22.6.2... 1.92 1.50 
6 Months to November 30 
Colo. Milling & Elevator... 0.52 0.54 


Dow Chemical .........: 3.16 2.68 
Giant Yellowknife ....... *0.17 nied 
bed PaABGGS: ook cc ccs ns 1.95 0.97 
National Mallinson ...... 1.09 1.23 
Raytheon Mfg. .......... 0.67. D051 
Standard-Thomson ...... 0.78 0.55 
4 Months to November 30 
Mie FOWRE ok ccccicaes 0.26 D0.02 
3 Months to November 30 
Dobbs Houses ........... 0.24 0.15 
Wilson Jones ........... 0.68 0.18 
12 Weeks to November 23 
eg a eee 0.39 0.32 
12 Months to October 31 
Birmingham Electric .... 1.40 2.01 
Cockshutt Plow ........ *4.76 *4.85 
Dickey Clay Mfg. ...... 2.93 2.27 
General Plywood ........ 0.64 D317 
Se re eee 4.11 3.23 
co ee 2.84 1.96 
Minute Maid ............ D0.24 1.64 
National Tank .......... 4.64 3.44 
BO. WS iain wane aan we 1.45 0.51 
Society Brand Clothes.... 0.17 0.65 
Sterling Motor Truck.... 0.23 D0.45 
eee D195 D4.13 
W. Virginia Pulp & 
WE a eeadhcraeets 12.93 9.31 
10 Months to October 31 
Southern Union Gas...... 1:21 1.01 
12 Months to September 30 
Detroit Harvester ....... 3.68 3.99 
Dryden Paper .......... *2.47 *().86 
Puseten CRB.) §<iadsw ds 1.80 2.24 
Hercules Steel Prod..... 0.47 0.30 
National Standard ....... 5.61 2.12 
Piper Aircraft .......... D0.27.—-D0.17 
Rieke Metal Products.... 2.12 0.84 
Walt Disney ............ 1.06 D0.18 


*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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This advertisement is under no circumstances to be considered as an offering of these securities for 
sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


60,000 Shares 


City Stores Company 


44%4% Convertible Preferred Stock 


($100 par value) 





Price $100 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from January 1, 1951 to date of delivery) 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


January 16, 1951 


A. G. BECKER €&# CO. 


Incorporated 

















Invest in your own future 


When you invest in the securities of companies whose 
products and services you use, you become part owner 


in American industry. 


No matter how modest your 





investment may be, you are protecting your way of life. 
The dividends you receive, too, are an indication of your 
stake in the most productive country in the world. 





Today there are literally hundreds of stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange that have paid dividends 
every year, from 20 to 100 years—and which are yield- 


ing an average of 6%. 


We'll be glad to help you 
choose the ones best suited 
to your means and objec- 
tives. Write or, better still. 


drop in at your convenience. 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
and Other Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


189 Montague Street, Brooklyn 2 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








General Cigar Co., Inc. 





incorporated: 1906, New York. Office: 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
nm. = Annual meeting: Second Thursday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949); Preferred, 1,200; common, 5,663. 


Capitalization: 


See SRT oe Con Oo oi cicknsiela a aiscoa ree eae sae a eee $2,500,000 
Preferred stock 7% cum. non-callable ($100 par)............ 50,000 shs 
epee: We MOND BED cs coe opie sh sobs eee su bs enee bon sneeee 472,982 shs 

*Balance of $8.0 million Metropolitan Life loan in 1948. tDutch 


interests held 84,850 shares (18° of voting interest) February 1, 1950. 


Business: The largest domestic cigar manufacturer with 
emphasis on medium and especially lower priced cigars. 
The White Owl brand accounts for more than half of sales; 
others include Wm. Penn, Van Dyck and Robert Burns. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$30.3 million; ratio, 12.4-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inventories, 
$28.6 million. Book value of common stock, $45.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1909 to date. 

Outlook: Long term downtrend in cigar consumption and 
prospective higher tobacco costs are adverse factors; but 
company’s well established brands should secure an adequate 
share of the market as long as national income remains at 
a high level. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is a 
“businessman’s investment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Earned per share.... $2.00 $1.30 $1.33 $2.76 $2.64 $2.44 $1.43 *$0.48 

Dividends paid ..... 2.00 1.25 2.25 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 

MEO Sovescascabaws 32% 29% 36 40% 33 24 20 18% 

Re Ore 20% 25% 27% 27% 23% 18 17 14 
*Nine months to September 30 vs. $8.86 in same 1949 period. 





Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Pennsylvania, as Davison Coke & Iron Co.; re- 
organized 1936; present title adopted 1944. Office: Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Annual meetings: First Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 665, common, 


1,982. 

Capitalization: 

nar a oe es a i oe he ea ee $4,356,225 
Pretetred stock $6 GUM. (Mo PAF)... 2. ccsnceccescccccccss 722,312 shs 
EN IE TUN SII so ov sienna ohne ieee Sic seenbeesciecaee® 560,974 shs 


Callable at $105. 7186,225 shares (32% voting power) held by Neville 
Coke & Chemical Co. February 15, 1950. 


Business: Company is engaged principally in production of 
coke oven by-products and chemicals, pig iron, coke, cement 
and concrete products. Owns limestone properties, an 88% 
interest in Struthers Iron & Steel Co. and a substantial inter- 
est in Great Lakes Steamship Co. 

Management: Affiliated with company since 1936 reorgani- 
zation. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $5.1 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inven- 
tories, $7.3 million. Book value of common stock, $29.08 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since is- 
suance in 1937; on common, 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s pig iron output reflects 
the rate of activity in the capital goods industries, while pro- 
duction of a growing list of chemicals and coke by-products 
provides some growth potentialities. 

Comment: Both classes of stock rank as a businessman’s 
investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.05 $0.27 $0.35 $1.23 *$4.69 $3.41 $3.14 +$3.73 
Dividends paid...... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.95 1.20 
DM: aahusexGuwee as 9 10%% 11% 15% 16% 15% 14% 21 

ME. bun ne awakes 5 7% 8% 7% 10 10% 11 11% 


*Includes $1.71 profit from sale of iron ore properties. *Nine months to September 30 
vs. $2.83 in same 1949 period. 
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Corning Glass Works 











Incorporated : 1936, New York, as a consolidation of two companies, the 
older dating from 1851. Offices: Corning, N. Y., and 718 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N, ¥. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 1945 series preferred, 485; 1947 
series preferred, 250; common, 3,532. 

Capitalization: 
Long term debt 


d Sy eI CRC E en rere oe None 
“Preferred stock 312% cum. 1945 series ($100 par)......... 45,644 shs 
+Preferred stock 344% cum, 1947 series ($100 par)......... 48,170 shs 
ey en ee ent me te oC a $2,634,308 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $101.50 through April 1, 1951, $101 
through April 1, 1954, $100.50 thereafter; callable otherwise at $103, $102 
and $101, respectively. {Callable for sinking fund at $104 through 
April 1, 1952, $103.50 through April 1, 1955, $103 through April 1, 
1957, $102.50 thereafter; callable otherwise at $105.50, $104.50, $103.50 
and $102.50, respectively. {Houghton Associates held 1,036,000 shares 
(39.3%) December 31, 1949. 


Business: Manufactures glass products with special quali- 
ties of chemical stability, light transmission and mechanical 
strength. Products include bulbs for incandescent lamps, 
radio and electronic tubes and cathode ray tubes for radar 
and television, machine-made tubing for fluorescent bulbs 
and numerous fabricated items. Trade names include Corn- 
ing, Pyrex, Vycor, Steuben, Thermo, Monazx and Galax. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $15.6 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $7.0 million; U. §S. 
Gov’ts, $4.5 million. Book value of common stock, $10.98 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on present 
common stock 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Defense economy will force cutbacks in radio, 
television and other industries which provide substantial 
part of sales, but relatively high level of over-all sales and 
earnings should be sustained. Company has well-defined 
growth characteristics. 


Comment: Preferred issues are of businessman’s invest- 
ment caliber; common is an above-average issue in its 
cyclical industry. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 





+Earned per share... $0.97 $0.77 $0.86 $1.00 $0.73 $1.25 $2.56 §$4.57 
tEarned per share... 1.26 1.16 1.13 | 1.04 2.03 3.00 ange 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 2.00 
PN cura acewasuane Listed N.Y.S.E. 38% 39% 32% 23% 303% 45% 
PO caceambanceecnee —May, 1945 30 25% 18% 18 20 28% 


*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1945. fIncluding domestic subsidiaries but 
excluding undistributed equities in affiliates’ earnings. tIncluding such equities but 
not foreign affiliates. §Forty weeks to October 8 vs. $1.43 in same 1949 period. 





Driver-Harris Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: Harrison, N. J. 


Annual meeting: 
First Monday in June. 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 546. 


Capitalization: 
P.M, PERTTI TELE CITL OTL ULT eee J agra . None 
Se GRU Ge ND nkibe dscns cccccesteeciscesecateseunen 89,170 shs 


Digest: Manufactures castings, rods, wire, strip and sheet, 
mainly of nickel, nickel-chromium (trade name Nichrome) 
and nickel-copper alloys. Products are used by makers of 
electrical equipment, appliances, radios and lamps for elec- 
trical resistance, by motor, plane and locomotive builders for 
heat resistance, and by the chemical industry for chemical 
resistance. Subsidiaries operate plants in England, France, 
Italy and Eire. Working capital December 31, 1949, $1.7 mil- 
lion; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $460,359; inventories, $1.2 million. 
Dividends paid 1909-20; 1934-37; 1939 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $4.23 $4.08 $4.15 $4.93 $4.39 $4.84 $4.16 *$4.73 
Dividends paid ..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.70 3.09 3.00 2.10 2.25 


High (N. Y. Curb).. 31% 39% 66 65 48 40 32% 36% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 24 26% 38% 36 36% 305% 23 u% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.24 in same 1949 period. 
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DECLARED 
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Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Aluminum Industries ...15¢ 2-15 1-22 
Aluminium, Ltd. ...... Q75e 3-5 2-9 
American Chicle ...... Q50c 3-10 2-26 
Am. Distilling ........ Q50c 1-30 1-20 
Am. Potash & Chem. 
oS 2 8 Pryrrerrr Q50c 3-15 3-1 
Do $4 pf. A... <. 200. Q$l 3-15 3-1 
Am. Thermos Bottle..Q25c¢ 2-1 1-19 
Arizona Edison ........ 30c «03-15 3- 1 
Ashland Oil & Ref.....Q50c 3-15 2-26 
De $i.20 g6.....055. Q30c 3-15 2-26 
fae Q$1.25 3-15 2-26 
Bath Iron Works.......50c 4-2 3-19 
Beaunit, Mills... 2... Q50c 3-1 2-20 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe..Q32%c 2-1 1-24 
Do 434% pf.....Q$1.1834 3-1 2-15 
Brown Rubber ....... Q25e 3-1 2-17 
Buckeye Steel Cast......25¢ 2-1 1-20 
Bs ee > eee (i a, a ee SY 
TIO Wns kkcccs Q$1.75 4-1 3-12 
Castle (A. M.) & Co...Q30¢ 2-10 1-30 
Central El. & Gas..... Q20c- 1-31 1-19 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pr..E$2.25 1-15 1-9 
Cent. & So. West 
DL pclae eaux O22%c¢ $2 1-31 
fe ae Q20c 3-1 2-19 
Cherry-Burrell ......... Wc 1-31 =1-25 
Do 4% pf. Ser. 46...Q$1 1-31 1-25 
Do 4% pf. Ser. °47...Q$1 1-31 1-25 
Cities Service ......... Q$1 3-12 2-16 
City Products ...... Q62%c 3-31 3-12 
Cleveland El. Illum.....60c¢ 2-15 1-19 
Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 4-1 3-9 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet ...Q50c 2-15 1-23 
DO FS.50 Pie... 005 QO87%c 3-31 ~~ 3-20 
eee ree $5 1-15 1-2 
Columbus & So. Ohio. EI. 
og tlh eee Q$1.06 2-1 1-15 
Cuban Atl. Sugar...Q62%c 4-2 3-16 
Dennison Mfg. ....... Q30c 2-15 1-22 
ke TE eee Q30c 2-15 1-22 
Do 8% Deb. stk...... O$2 2-1 1-22 
Bveo CORR 6. ceccan. QO40c 1-31 = 1-22 
Duquesne Brewing ..... ie 22 kz 
Dwight Mfg. ........... $1 2-15 2-1 
Eversharp, Inc. ........25¢ 2-1 1-22 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
> i rer Q$1.12'%2 3-1 2-15 
Foster & Kleiser....Q12%4c 2-15 2-1 
Godman (H. C.) Co..... ISc 2-1 1-20 
Hallicrafters Co. ....... Se 2-15 1-30 
Hartford El. Lt..... Q683%ce 2-1 1-15 
Hathaway Bakeries ...Q25c 3-1 2-20 
Hershey Chocolate 
4%% pf. A ...... O53%c 5-15 4-25 
Holly Stores 5% pfi..Q31%c 2-1 1-20 
Hooker Electrochem...Q50c 2-23 2-1 
Hudson Bay Mng. & 
ee ere *QO$1 3-12 2-9 
Hussmann Refrig...... Q30c 2-1 = 1-22 
Idaho Power ......... Q45ce 2-20 1-25 
tee O$1 2-1 1-15 
Industrial Rayon ..... Q75e 3-12 = 1-29 
Int'l Packers, Ltd....... 30c =6.2-10—S:1-31 
Int’l Utilities ........ OMe 31 28 
Intertype Corp. ........50c 3-15 3-1 
Jefferson Lake Sulph..Q35c 3-29 3-7 
Kayser (J.) & Co.....Q25¢ 3-15 3-1 
Keystone Steel & W...Q40c 3-10 2-16 
mre (5. 8.) -Ce......: 75c 033-5. 2-15 





Company 

Rroger Ce. ...cweees ()40c 
Do 6% pf......... Q$1.50 
De 79 Bh. .ncaccs Q$1.75 


Laura Secord Candy. .*Q20c 
Lehigh Port. Cement. .Q50c 


Sg errs 4Uc 
Liquid Carbonic ...... Q25c 
Do 344% pf....... Q87 ac 
Lukens Steel ......... Q25c 
rn ree E50c 
eee.” 
McGraw Electric ..... Q75c 
ae 40c 
es rere 50c 


Do 44% pi.....Q$1.00% 
Mich. Stl. Tube Prod..Q15c 


Miles Shoes ......... Q30c 
oe ee ee E25c 
Mississippi Val. P.S....30c 


Missouri G. & E. Ser....75c 
Motor Products 


No. Cent. Texas Oil... .25c¢ 
Ohio-Apex .......... Ql5c 
Ohio Leather ........ Q25c 
Pactic Mille ......... Q50c 


Panhandle East. Pipe 


MU wiiaith eka hw iding s Q50c 
Peabody Coal ........ Ql15c 
to, re Q31%c 
Pleasant Valley Wine...10c 
Public Service El. & Gas 
WEP OE. dancaccasas Q35c 
Do 4.08% pf....... Q$1.02 


Puget Sound Pr. & Lt.. .20c 
Railway & Light Sec..Q30c 
Raymond Concr. Pile. .Q50c 


Reynolds Tobacco ....Q50c 
a eS eee Q50c 
Rochester Gas & El... .Q56c 
De 4% pb. F. i... 2... QO$1 


Do 4.10% pf. H...Q$1.02 
Ronson Art Mtl. Wks..Q35c 


Scotten, Dillon ......... 30¢ 
Shellmar Products ...Q50c 
Sterra Pacific Pr........ 40c 

ok Serer Q$1.50 
Smith Agri. Chemical. ..50c 
Stein (A.) & Co....... Q50c 


Stevens (J.P.) & Co..Q50c 
Storkline Furniture.Q37'%4c 
Struthers Wells ...... Q35c 
Twin City Rapid Tran.. .40c 
United Stores $6 pf..Q$1.50 
Universal Products ...Q50c 
Utah-Idaho Sugar ..... 15c 
Western Pacific R.R...Q75c 
White’s Auto Stores....15c 
Wentworth Mfg. ...Q12%c 
Wilson Lines 5% pf..S$2.50 
Wisconsin Pub. Ser.....25c 

ey ee Q$1.25 
Woodward Governor. .Q25c 


Accumulations 


Associated Tel. & Tel. 
ae Oe ci nkewasves QO 
i 2 5 Sere QO$1.50 

Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Ser ere $1.25 


*In Canadian funds, 
S—Semi-annually. 


E—Extra. 
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3- 6 -2 
4-1 3-1 
4-1 3-1 
2-16 1-19 
Q—Quarterly. 
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UTAH 
POWER & 
 & ¢co. 
ag 


A GROWING COMPANY 
IN A GROWING WEST 









Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 





REAL ESTATE 


MARYLAND 








Large water front residence renovated and 
divided into 3 apartments being offered at 
reasonable rentals. Swimming, sailing, fish- 
ing, duck shooting. Private dock, beautiful 
views. On Tred Avon River near Easton. 
Ideal for retired Executive. 


H. W. TURNER 
Mans Grove, Princeton, N. J. 


NEW_YORK 








Three lots (Dongan Hills, S. |., Cromwell 


Avenue) —All city improvements, fine location 
fer building of home or business. Excellent for 
theatre. Block 3341. Lots No. 56-57-58. $3.000 
Make your offer. Write to 


NATALE MAZZA 
327 Oak Street, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 





Buy, direct from the owner, a modernized coun- 
try home, set under a west hill and well shaded. 
70 miles from Manhattan. 13 rooms, large attic 
and basement, an attached building easily con- 
verted into a garage and living rooms, served by 
pure spring water. Plus, if desired, a good dairy 
farm now carrying over 40 head, and sporting a 
brook for fishing and swimming. Near a village, 
state road, and a R.R. Box No. 624, c/o Financial 
World, 86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6. 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW MEXICO 


INVESTORS: 5,030 acres 6% miles from Albu- 
querque City limits $50 per acre, 2 good wells, 
modern house. Fine Dairy Farm @ around $300 
per acre. Many listings on ranches, Motels, resi- 
dences, etc. Those interested, please contact 
J. R. HIGGINS, REALTOR 
504 S. 4th St., Albuquerque, New Mexico 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
-—~BENEFIT YOUR EMPLOYEES -—, 


secluded resort on New 

















Medium sized 
Hampshire’s finest lake can be operated 
) asa company vacation area at a profit 

or to establish losses. Lodge and cabins 
completely equipped, 290 miles from 
New York City, well established busi- 
ness. Box No. 625, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6. 














BAR CAFE TAVERN 


Doing excellent business. Unlimited hours. Up- 
stairs living rooms in large building, 56x90 feet; 
7 rented cottages; modern trailer park and ser- 
vice station. Located on through highway near 
thriving town and the Mighty Elgin Reservation. 
Air Force Proving Ground, permanent. This 
property has been in hands of builders since 1934. 
Wish to retire. $29,000 plus stock inventory takes. 


MAR-CAMP TAVERN, CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
63 














DIVIDEND NOTICES —_ 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Feb. 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record Jan. 22, 1951. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the “A”? Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Feb. 15, 1951, to stockholders of record 
Jan. 22, 1951. 

A. B. Newhall, Zreasurer 
Dewnioon Manufachuing Co. 


Framingham, Mass. 














— 





On January 11th, 1951, a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-five Cents per 
share in U.S. currency was declared 
on the no par value Shares of this 
Company payable March 5th, 1951, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business February 9th, 1951. 


Montreal J. A. DULLEA, 


January 11th, 1951 Secretary 














Weawera of quality fabrice 


fre over 100 yeas 


PACIHC MILLS 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents 


(50¢) per share has been declared, 
payable February 15, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 1, 1951. 


HENRY M. BLISS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., January 15, 1951 











FOR SALE 


Specialty Shop 


Selling Imported Apparel in large New 
England city, established 35 years. 
Partners now want to retire and will 
sell as going concern only. 

Has good stock, good class of cus- 
tomers. Now operate one resort shop 
in summer, formerly had several others. 
This offer will stand any investigation. 


Price $250,000 Cash 


Box No. 623, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, NYC-6 

















Financial Summary 








































































































Adjusted for —— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE on 
240 |— Seasonal Variation 7 215 
220 L— 1935-39=100 \ 4 210 
200 205 
\ ww / 
180 w ‘4 200 
160 INDEX OF | PT] 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ae 
120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
100 | | cn 180 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 19530 J A S$ ON OD 
e 7-19 co _1951—__—+ 

Trade Indicators as ims sae dam 
TElectrical Outout (RW)... o cocci ccscccsess 6,479 6,602 6,981 6,029 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.8 *99.1 *99.6 950 
Preieht Car LGmGh6 «ooo ei ccc scccewcicucdess 602,376 662,444 700,000 631,018 
—1950—, _ 1951 ~ 1950 

Dec. 27 Jan. 3 Jan. 10 Jan. 11 

Cet LOE ciiveiccaccenees ( Federal | $31,599 $31,417 $31,292 $24,382 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 17,839 17,859 117,924 13,857 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 4 Members }.... 1,742 1,578 1,474 1,250 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 i... Bae 32,296 33,046 37,920 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities Bis 5 51,672 51,248 51,306 48,140 
Taomey tn CHCUAFION. .. 6 oc cciscscndccssecss. 27,916 27,685 27,415 27,311 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,417 1,288 1,198 1,953 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. *Based on Jan. 1, 1951 capacity; see page 36. {Estimated. 





Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 

















Closing Dow-Jones -—— January \ r——1951 Range—, 
Averages: 10 11 12 13 15 16 High Low 
30 Industrials. 240.40 244.72 243.81 243.61 245.02 246.65 246.65 238.99 
20 Railroads 78.50 80.67 81.63 82.68 82.40 83.93 83.93 78.36 
15 Utilities ... 41.63 42.09 42.15 42.08 42.11 42.25 42.25 41.47 
65 Stocks 88.68 90.44 90.63 90.72 91.11 92.01 92.01 88.31 
r January ~, 
Details of Stock Trading: 10 11 12 13 15 16 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 3,270 3,490 2,950 1,070 2,830 3,740 
PGSWES “UPAMER) 2566s osGud coeur 1,253 1,198 1,222 995 1,185 1,238 
Number of Advances............ 171 896 401 391 604 671 
Number of Declines............. 902 150 558 333 312 316 
Number Unchanged ............ 180 152 263 271 269 251 
New Highs for 1950-51.......... 63 91 102 31 96 187 
New Lows for 1950-51.......... 4 0 1 0 1 3 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.96 103.02 103.09 103.07 103.10 103.12 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,910 $5,910 $5,810 $2,000 $5,395 $5,746 
vom 1950- \ fo 1951 r-~—1950-51 Range— 
* Average Bond Yields: Dec. 13 Dec. 20 Dec. 27 Jan. 3 Jan. 10 High Low 
tS Se erate 2.639% 2.634% 2.625% 2.623% 2.617% 2.650% 2.542% 
ee ee ee nee 2.907 2.902 2.891 2.888 2.879 2.962 2.854 
SMe: ctecwssisineloniee 3.187 3.164 3.156 3.143 3.126 3.304 3.126 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 7.48 7.38 7.27 7.14 7.08 7.53 6.09 
20 Railroads ........ 6.12 5.77 6.26 6.17 6.19 Tad 5.64 
DO WRHHES 2c cic ce. $.40 6.39 6.22 6.09 6.04 6.43 5.31 
re 7.31 7.20 7.12 6.99 6.94 7.36 6.04 





* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Jan. 16, 1951 


International Telephone & Telegraph 


New York Central Railroad 
Pepsi-Cola 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Radio Corporation of America 


Seen eetst eee se 66 


CPD COE LDC RES 6D OOO 6618.8 ERS 48 4 


eee rere eee renee 


Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pacific R.R... 


General Motors 
National Power & Light 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
U. S. Steel 


O22 6 0 O60 CE:6' OS 6.6.6. 6:6 6.6 6616 OOS BOO 


Shares 
Traded 


360,800 
326,500 
288,100 
191,300 
162,800 
162,200 
159,300 
156,400 
149,400 
148,200 





cr Closing: ~ 
Jan. 9 Jan. 16 
14% 16% 
233% 25% 
9% 113% 
21% 24 
16% 173% 
2334 29 
483% 49Y, 
7/16 WA 
19% 13% 
4514 46 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Net 
Change 
+2% 
+24 
+14 
+254 
+ I 
+5%4 
+1 
+1 
+254 
+ % 
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CORNERSTONE 














Dedicated to the wider use and better understanding of 
dairy products as human food... as a base for the devel- 
opment of new products and materials. ..as a source of 


health and enduring progress on the farms and in the cities 
and towns of America. 


RQA.tb.. Orne 0 


President 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








Above: New 1951 Packard ‘300°— one of nine exciting new models, 


Named by the Society of Motion Keture Art Directors : 


“HTT he most beautiful Car of the year i: 


America’s top design-judging group was quick to recog- 
nize the new 195] Packard as “the car which embodies 
the most advanced concepts of automotive styling.” 

For here’s daring new beauty . with a practical 
purpose in every sleek, clean-sculpttred line. New 
beauty that reflects the year’s biggest gains in roomy, 
restful comfort. 


And when you take the light-handling wheel. and 


nudge the throttlke—! You'll know, then, how new 
Packard Thunderbolt engines (America’s highest-com- 
pression eights) team up with Packard’s exclusive Ultra- 
matic Drive (now even finer for ’51) to give you the 
world’s most advanced traffic-and-highway performance! 


Best of all: The 1951 Packard—the newest new car 
of them all—is precision-built to stay that way through- 
out the uncertain years ahead. 


Most exclusive of all beauty awards—the trophy 
awarded by the Society of Motion Picture Art Direc- 
tors to Packard for “‘the car which embodies the most 


advanced concepts of automotive styling.” 


Its more than a car--its PY OKARD -the one for 51! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





